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Deing Our Bet 


ITHIN the next few weeks over half a million persons will be 

going afield in pursuit of a recreation that no other country in 
the world has been able to enjoy so freely. Many months have been 
spent in pleasant anticipation of the hunt, but how much thought has 
been given to the tremendous program which makes this wholesome 
outdoor recreation possible, and which provides for even richer and 
fuller sport in the days to come, is a matter of conjecture. 


These are days of sacrifice, and while we may not be called 
upon to sacrifice any of our sport, it certainly behooves each and 
every one of us to conserve it wherever possible. Conservation means 
the protection and wise use of our forests, our soil, our fish, and our 
game. During the past spring andsummer thousands of valuable forest 
acres were burned over because of someone's carelessness. As a re- 
sult not only were the homes of many valuable wild creatures de- 
stroyed, but thousands of feet of potential lumber, the demand for 
which is always great in times of national emergency, were laid waste 


by a thoughtless gesture 


Our forests are Nature's No. 1 reservoirs. They control our water 
supply. When they are denuded the rainfall no longer soaks into 
ground once protected by their leaves and roots. It runs off quickly, 
seeking newer and lower levels, leaving in its wake the subsequent 
ravages of soil erosion and poor crops. When we lose our forests 
and our soil we lose the fundamental economic and necessary recrea- 
tional assets so essential toa prosperous and healthy livelihood. We 
can do our bit by helping to prevent forest fires, by helping conserve 
our soil, and by encouraging others to do likewise. 


We can also do our bit by conserving our fish and our wildlife. 
This does not mean taking all the creel limit permits, or by polluting 
our streams while fishing, camping or hunting. It does not mean shoot- 
ing all the bag limit allows, combing fields repeatedly until the last 
pheasant or rabbit is taken, or failing to reirieve cripples whenever 
possible, hoping to ‘bag’ other game later on. 


Let us all go afield this season realizing that we are out to enjoy 
a priceless heritage, the ultimate deprivation of which may very seri- 
ously impair our entire economic and social structure. Let us not only 
be real sportsmen this season—let us be true conservationists as well. 
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Planting Nuts and Fruits for Game Food 


PORTSMEN of Pennsylvania naturally 

realize the vital necessity of providing 
a supply of food for wildlife, and of doing 
everything possible toward the production of 
a future timber crop. In this connection the 
Game Commission previously pointed out the 
educational and practical value of coopera- 
tion between its field employees, sportsmen’s 
organizations, Boy Scouts, and other groups 
in gathering nuts for planting for game food. 


A letter was recently sent to all field em- 
ployees urging them to do everything pos- 
sible in their respective territories to interest 
Boy Scout troops and other groups in car- 
rying on this nut planting. The Commission 
feels certain that many sportsmen’s organi- 
zations will likewise wish to cooperate in this 
worthwhile undertaking. Hazelnuts are par- 
ticularly desirable for such planting since 
they are a valuable food not only for squir- 
rels, but for all small game birds and ani- 
mals. Walnuts, hickory nuts, chinquapins, 
etc, likewise are, of course, valuable for 
game food. 


The Walnut family, which comprises the 
walnuts and hickories, contains some of the 
most important trees native to Pennsylvania. 
Two species of walnut and five species of 
hickory are native to the State. All reach a 
large size, are attractive ornamentally, pro- 
duce valuable wood, and yield delicious nuts 
which are used by man, and furnish food to 
many wild animals, especially squirrels. Be- 
cause of these attractive qualities, they have 
been cut so extensively that nature’s supply 
of them is now waning rapidly. Hence, it is 
imperative that vigorous efforts be put forth 
to propagate these valuable timber and nut- 
bearing trees, by planting their seeds on a 
large scale and by methods which will insure 
success. 


The Black Walnut is one of the most valu- 
able timber trees native to Pennsylvania. It 
yields delicious nuts which are produced in 
large quantities annually. Black walnut is a 
very exacting tree as to soil and location, 
preferring rich moist soil, and rather warm 
and low situations. It requires plenty of light, 
but will endure some shade while young. It 
does not thrive in the colder part of Penn- 
sylvania nor on dry situations. Hence, great 
care should be exercised in selecting a suit- 
able site for planting the seeds. 


The Butternut does not attain so large a 
size, nor produce so valuable timber, as the 
black walnut but bears nuts which contain 
delicious sweet and oily kernels. The nuts 
are frequently preferred to black walnut by 
many, and by the animals of the field and 
forest. It is found locally throughout the 
State in rich bottomland, and on moist, fer- 
tile hillsides, and will thrive better than 
the black walnut at higher elevations, and in 
the northern part of the State. 


The Shellbark Hickory attains the largest 
size of the native hickories and produces the 
delicious nuts of commerce. It prefers rich 
Moist soil such as is found along streams 
and about borders of swamps, but also flour- 
ishes on relatively dry, fertile soil. It is light 
demanding, and will not thrive in dense 
Stands unless it dominates the neighboring 
















WE'RE DOING WILDLIFE 
A GOOD TURN TOO, 
EH, TOM? 











If you are interested in 
stratifying nuts for spring 
planting, contact your 
nearest game protector or 
the Game Commission in 





Harrisburg. 

















trees. This tree is a prolific seeder and may 
be propagated extensively, but should not be 
planted in the colder and mountainous parts 
of the State. 


The Mockernut Hickory is a medium-sized 
tree which produces a fruit similar in ap- 
pearance to the shellbark hickory, but upon 
opening the nut one always finds a small 
kernel. It is rare or absent in the northern 
part of the State and should only be planted 
in rather low fertile situations in the valleys 
and about the foothills of the mountains. The 
fruit is practically valueless to man, but fur- 
nishes satisfactory food for the animals of 
the forest. 


The Pignut Hickory is the only important 
species of the native hickories which thrives 
on dry ridges, hillsides, and mountain slopes. 
It will grow in all parts of the State on a 
great variety of soils. The fruit is variable in 
form, small in size, and the nuts contain 
small bitter kernels. This species may be 
planted in the mountains where no other 
hickories or walnuts will thrive. 


Planting Time 

The best time to plant the seeds of the 
walnuts and hickories is in the autumn as 
soon as the fruit is ripe and falls. (Wait 
until the nuts are entirely ripened). The 
seed should be planted at once, for their 
vitality is impaired or destroyed if they are 
allowed to dry. If fall planting is not possible 
or not recommendable due to possible damage 
by squirrels or nut-eating animals, the seeds 
may be stratified in moist sand and kept 
until spring when they may be planted. 


To stratify, take a box or other container, 
bore or cut a few small holes in the bottom. 
Bury the box in your garden so the top will 
be about even with the top of the ground. 


About two inches of damp sand should be 
put in the bottom of the box, then place a 


solid layer of nuts, only one (1) nut deep, 


then a two (2) inch layer of sand, then a 
layer of nuts and so alternate sand and nuts, 
but the top layer should be sand and 3 or 4 
inches of it. Then make a mound of garden. 
soil about 6 or 8 inches over the top. If 
there are squirrels in the vicinity better use 
wire hardware cloth on top and outer sides 
of the box or use a tin box, covered with 
the wire cloth. Allow to remain during win- 
ter, subject to rain and snow and freezing 
and thawing; when the frost is out of the 
ground in the spring, lift the nuts and plant. 
If planted in nursery, bury nuts 2 inches 
deep, one or two feet apart in the row, the 
rows 4 feet apart, firming the soil covering 
the nuts. If planted where the trees are to 
stand permanently, plant 2 inches deep. 


What to Plant 


Seeds should ordinarily be planted where 
the trees are expected to remain, for both 
hickory and walnut seedlings are difficult to 
transplant on account of the long tap-roots 
which they develop during the first year. 
Even if great care is exercised in transplant- 
ing, the tap-root is frequently cut or injured 
to such an extent that the future growth of 
the tree is exceedingly impaired. The hulls 
of the seeds should always be broken open 
or entirely removed. 


Suitable Planting Sites 


The best places to plant walnuts and hick- 
ories is in old abandoned fields, along fences, 
about camping sites, in by-places, and open 
spots in the forest. It is recommended to 
select moist, fertile, and open sites. The latter 
condition is imperative. 


Method of Planting 


By means of a pick or similar implement, 
make a hole in the ground 2 to 4 inches deep. 
Space holes about 8’x8’; drop one seed in 
each hole, and cover dropped nuts with about 
2” of ground. 


Other Seeds 


In most parts of the State there is a good 
supply of game food this year which makes 
it especially desirable to try out the planting 
of seed of various other berry and fruit pro- 
ducing species wherever suitable spots are 
available. Fruits and berries of hawthorn, 
crabapple, viburnum, grape, bittersweet and 
others could be planted, or better still locate 
spots where there is an abundant supply of 
plants of valuable game food producing 
species and transfer these to localities where 
they are scarce or where there is none at 
the present time. 


The Commission hopes that as many organ- 
izations as possible will work with their local 
Boy Scout troops and other groups in doing 
some of this planting during the coming fall. 
Naturally it will be of interest to the group 
doing the planting to know definitely the 
success obtained from the planting, conse- 
quently the spots should be marked in some 
way and carefully examined next summer 
and fall. Your cooperation in this connec- 
tion will be very much appreciated. 
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Photos by C. G. Krieble 


The woodlands around Lake Hope, just three miles from Camp Zaleski, offered many oppor- 
tunities for nature study. 


IX months ago I received an announce- 

ment of the second Conservation Labora- 
tory of Ohio State University to be held at 
the former C. C. C. camp at Zaleski, Ohio. 
My interest was aroused as I read the an- 
nouncement for three reasons. First, I could 
learn about the teaching of conservation; 
second, I could receive nine college credits; 
and third, it would cost only sixty-five dol- 
lars for the six weeks course. including lodg- 
ing. meals and credit. 


Still quite curious, I enrolled at Zaleski 
on June 16th. The experience I had was 
more pleasing than I had anticipated. My 
only real regret was that every teacher in 
Pennsylvania was not enjoying this experi- 
ence with me. Yes, I went to the Conserva- 
tion Laboratory expecting to study the out- 
of-doors—little did I realize what that was 
going to mean. 


I am sure that, heretofore, I have been 
one of those persons who LOOKED but did 
not SEE. As I would ride along the highway 
or walk about my community I would notice 
the usual and beautiful things. It was en- 
tirely an esthetic response. Now I find my- 
self seeing a greater number of things and 
finding them to have a different meaning. 
The picture becomes one of rocks, soils 
water, plants, animals and the varied inter- 
relationships with man. My thought becomes 
one of Conservation—that is, is man so utiliz- 
ing his land that he can live there usefully 
and most happily. 


Many times I have used the word conser- 
vation. Many times I have heard or read 
about conservation. Even the postal depart- 
ment now uses this word in the company of 
such important words as security, education 
and health on the three cent postage stamp. 


There are many definitions used such as: 
wise use; use without abuse and to use but 
not to waste. These definitions possess an 
intangible meaning. At the Conservation 
Laboratory the word conservation was sel. 
dom used. Yet the entire environment seem. 
ed to ring out with a meaning and feeling 
of conservaiton. With each individual and 
every group conservation is significant only 
in so far as it means richer living for us of 
today or for those who are to live in the 
centuries to come. Therefore conservation is 
an attitude. 


Since our attitudes are developed from 
what we do the best way to develop a good 
conservation attitude is to live conservation. 
At the Conservation Laboratory we lived 
conservation each day. We were up early 
and used daylight, which not only saves 
electricity but is easier on the eyes. The 
schedule for the day (except for caravan 
trips on six days) was as follows: 


7:00 A. M.—Breakfast 
8:00 A. M.—Lecture 
9:20 A.M.—Field Trip (class divided into 


three sections) 
Noon—Lunch 
P. M.—Individual 
library) 
P. M.—Bathing 
P. M.—Dinner 
P. M.—Recreation 
P. M.—Lecture 


12:00 
1:00 Work (plots or 
4:00 
6:00 
7:00 
8:15 


The schedule was flexible to permit special 
lectures, adaptable to weather conditions and 
changing needs of the program. The faculty 
was selected to represent the four aspects of 
knowledge having to do most directly with 
conservation. These are Earth science, botany, 
zoology and social science. But instead of 
the usual separate teaching of these subjects 
the interrelationships of each subject to all 
life was stressed. The entire class was 
divided into three sections which rotated in 
accompanying members of the faculty for 
field trips. Also the class was divided into 
pairs and each pair was assigned to a plot 
of land fifty yards wide and two hundred 
yards long. In the afternoon or whenever 
I was not attending a class I worked on the 
plot to which I was assigned. With my part- 
ner I studied on our plot the lessons we 
learned in the classes. It was not possible in 
six weeks to study all the special activities 
that were suggested. Thus we were advised 
to pick out the activities in which we were 
most interested and those of which we may 
make the greatest use in our own school 
situation. It was necessary for each two 
persons to survey their plot with a slope 
board and chart on a map the contour of the 
plot at five feet intervals. By doing this we 
became aware of the slope of the land. Then 
on varied slopes we stripped all plants and 
raked off the leaf mould. We noted the 
amount of erosion that took place during the 
next rainfall. Erosion on sheltered areas was 
not serious but on unsheltered, steep slopes 
there were indications that good farming was 
not possible. 


We studied and recorded all the plants we 
could identify on the plot. Then we made 4 
few special studies of plants. We marked off 
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By Robert Steventon 
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two areas ten feet square to study in detail 
the herbaceous or annual plants and seed- 
lings. One area was at the lowest elevation 
and the other was eighty-five feet higher. 
The comparison of plants indicate the dif- 
ferences in the soil. We made actual soil 
tests at these points and found the lower 
elevation to be very acid and the higher 
elevation to be slightly acid. Along the side 
we marked off a section ten feet wide from 
the bottom to the top of our plot recording 
all the woody plants. In this study we noted 
the correlation between the kind of plants 
and soils, rocks, slope, light and moisture. 


As it is true of children so it was true of 
all those at the Conservation Laboratory, 
living animals attract the most attention. We 
recorded all animals and birds seen on the 
plot, the flight range of the birds and the 
nests and dens. We listened to the bird songs. 
We studied their coloration and general 
shape. We noted the kinds of birds that live 
on wooded areas generally differ from those 
that live in the fields. We noted the dif- 
ference in the location and construction of 
the nests. 


To enlarge upon the knowledge we might 
gain in the study on the plot a nature trail 
and a museum were developed by the faculty 
and students. Here it was possible to carry 
on further study of the things found on the 
plot and to study some things not found on 
the plots. The nature trail and museum were 
both attractive and interesting and imme- 
diately caught the attention of all visitors. 
The nature trail was about two miles around 
and was constructed in an area easy to travel 
and abundant with interesting nature study. 
The museum was in a small building and 
contained anything that might be lost if not 
gathered, such as turtles, snakes, fungi, 
lichens, mosses and nests. On the walls of 
the museum drawings, charts and mounted 
specimens were displayed. 


It is natural to suppose that not all the 
factors of conservation to be studied might 
be found at any given place. Although Camp 
Zaleski was rich in conditions to be studied 
it was found necessary to travel in motor 
caravans to a few places to examine the 
conditions described by some of the faculty 
or visiting lecturers. In this way we studied 
various types of soil, drainage and methods 
of farming and mining. On the farms we 
visited or saw not one of the farmers were 
willing to sell any of their top soil. It would 
take a fortune to buy a few tons. Yet by 
erosion, especially sheet erosion every farmer 
is losing tons of top soil to our streams each 
year. Farming practices and poor observa- 
tion are generally responsible. As was noted 
on our plot study erosion always was accord- 
ing to the slope. If the farmer plowed his 
field according to the contour, he will be 
making his furrows perpendicular to the 
slope and thus offering the greatest resistance 
to erosion. It is also foolish, as we found on 
our plots to farm areas with a steep slope. 
This is not only a study in science but also 
in economics. As we visited with the people 
on their land we talked about the things 
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Above are the directors and staff of Camp Zaleski, left to right, Arthur Harper geology and 


soils; Dr. Lawrence E. 


Hicks, animal geology; Prof, C. F. 
Bunce, agriculture, economics and sociology; Dr. Dwight Moore, plant ecology; and O. E. 


Moses, geology and soils; Dr. A. C. 
Fink, 


director. 


they did and how they lived. In this way we 
were studying economics and sociology. It 
was not difficult to see that on the good farm 
the farmer and his family were hard workers, 
intelligent and they knew something about 
economics and sociology as well. The records 
of the National Wildlife Service show where 
the most game is found. As we studied these 
records it was pointed out that there was a 
concentration in the ringneck pheasant popu- 
lation in the areas known as the best farm 
lands or lands where the best farming meth- 
ods were applied. Land value and land use 
is a serious economic problem in the world 
today. Wildlife is a means of determining 
these economic values. 


I have said before and wish to emphasize 
that the faculty at the Conservation Labora- 
tory must be complimented very much for 
stressing the interrelationships of all living 
things. lt is generally the practice for a 
professor to stress his own special field and 
just about forget all others. This was far 





from true at the Conservation Laboratory. 
Regardless of the aspect of conservation being 
studied soil and water were given first im- 
portance. We studied how poor or abandoned 
soil is constantly being reclaimed by pioneer 
plants. The roots of these plants act as check 
dams and hold back soil. The shade of the 
plants keep the soil cooler and more moisture 
is retained. Plants slow up the beating of 
the rainfall and thus help to protect the top 
soil. The roots of the plants make the soil 
porous and allows the moisture to soak into 
the earth. The shelter and food offered by 
the plants attract insects and wildlife. The 
insects and wildlife burrowing into the earth 
cause it to be more porous. Thus greater 


quantities of moisture, valuable to wildlife, 
plants and man, are retained. The pioneer 
plants live long enough to make room for 
the more permanent plants that grow later. 
The permanent plants grow larger and shut 
out the sunlight from the lower pioneer 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Numerous excursions to farms where strip cropping was practiced contributed much to the 
students knowledge of modern agriculture methods. 
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Snowshoe rabbit near Orono, Maine. 


IX years of cooperative research in wild- 

life management problems have been 
completed. In the period 1935-41, units have 
been functioning in the field of research, 
demonstration and education, financially sup- 
ported by State Game and Conservation Com- 
missions, land-grant colleges, the American 
Wildlife Institute and the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


The units, the date organized, and State 
supporting institution, are as follows: 


Virginia, Sept. 9, 1935, Virginia Polytech. 
Inst., Blacksburg, Va. State Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond, Va. 

Oregon, Sept. 21, 1935, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. State Game Com- 
mission, Portland, Oregon. 

Iowa, Sept. 24, 1935, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. Iowa State Conservation Com- 
mission, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Connecticut (1935-1938), Connecticut State 
College, Storrs, Connecticut. State Board of 
Fisheries and Game, Hartford, Conn. 

Alabama, Oct. 24, 1935, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Inst., Auburn, Alabama. State Department 
of Conservation, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Utah, Nov. 1, 1935, Utah State College, 
Logan, Utah. State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Texas, Dec. 10, 1935, Texas A and M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas. State Game, 
Fish and Oyster Com., Austin, Texas. 

Maine, Dec. 23, 1935, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine. Commissioner of Inland Fish- 
eries and Game, Augusta, Maine. 

Ohio, April 9, 1936, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Division of Conservation 
and Natural Resources, Columbus, Ohio. 

Missouri, Nov. 1, 1937, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. State Conservation 
Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

*Assistant Chief, Division of Wildlife Research. 


Pennsylvania, March 1, 1938, Pennsylvania 
State Coliege, State College, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Organization 


Each cooperative unit is organized with an 
administrative committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from the State Game and Conser- 
vation Commissions, the college or university 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service, who pass 
upon the annual budget, program of work, 
employment of graduate personnel and gen- 
eral policies affecting the work program. A 
representative of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 


vice acts as the leader, carrying out detailed 
administrative duties connected with the 
technical phases of the unit’s program. The 
assistant leader represents the college on the 
education and training program. 


Graduate students are selected on the basis 
of high scholastic ratings, interest in the 
wildlife field, native ability and the usual 
requirements of character, initiative, common 
sense and honesty. These scholarships are 
set up according to academic requirements 
of the institution at which the unit is located, 
usually carrying a stipend of $600 to $900 per 
annum. About half the time required for a 
two-year course leading to a master’s degree 
is spent on some field problem. 


Student assistants, selected from under. 
graduates, are employed to do routine work 
in the laboratory and field. Help is given 
many units by employees of the National 
Youth Administration. 


Departmental heads and assistants in the 
colleges contribute their services on field 
problems closely allied with their major in- 
terests, and often do research on long time 
projects. Personnel of cooperating game and 
conservation commissions aid in the field, 
through determining the status of species in 
their localities, aid in collection of specimens 
and obtain reports from landowners. There 
are over 200 persons assisting with the work 
of the ten units. 


Specialized Training 

Most of the colleges reserve specialization 
until the basic four years of undergraduate 
work have been completed. Graduates re- 
ceive their advanced wildlife course work 
the first year, and participate in seminars 
and take as many courses as possible in the 
related fields of forestry and agriculture. 


Research Projects 


The objectives of the research program are 
to undertake investigations in problems of 





Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
‘‘Barrens’’, Wildlife Research area near State College, Pa. 
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By Leo K. Couch* 


wildife management, assemble factual ma- 
terial, determine practical solutions and on 
large tracts of land to test methods developed 
in the field and laboratory. Types of projects 
deal with (1) the life histories, status and 
management of game and fur species; (2) 
land management practices dealing with im- 
provements in wildlife habitat; (3) protective 
measures needed for proper conservation of 
these species; and (4) methods of utilization 
that will maintain satisfactory game and fur 
animal populations. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service contributes technically to these pro- 
grams through coordination and direction, 
and through the help of various sections in 
the Division of Wildlife Research dealing 
with wildlife surveys, distribution and migra- 
tion of birds, food habits, fur resources and 
disease investigations. 


The wildlife research and training program 
has been of primary importance in assisting 
the Federal Aid to the States wildlife pro- 
gram, in providing factual material for re- 
storation programs, in providing trained per- 
sonnel and in showing a need for determining 
the current status and numbers of various 
States’ important wildlife. 


Research Requirements 


Cooperative wildlife management research 
requires (1) that efforts be devoted to a 
solution of problems; (2) that the investigator 
have basic information on ecological prin- 
ciples, a knowledge of essential wildlife 
habits, and a practical knowledge of various 
land use practices; (3) that efforts be ex- 
tended to develop techniques tending to in- 
crease and sustain wildlife production with 
a minimum conflict with other uses; (4) that 
the investigator be able to weigh carefully 
the extent that human activities directly or 
indirectly conflict with wildlife requirements; 
and (5) that measures determined in detailed 
experiments can be applied on a large scale 
with the sought objectives of restoration and 
maintenance of desirable habitats. 


Problems of the Wildlife Manager 


A research program from which most prac- 
tical benefits are to be derived must take 
into account the private landowners, man- 
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Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Coleman wild turkey brooder, Camp Lee, Va., Virginia Cooperative Research Unit. 


agers of public land areas, and those man- 
aging lands where wildlife has the first 
priority. The owner or manager of lands is 
faced with the optimum production of game 
and fur species and other forms that con- 
tribute to his social, recreational and aesthe- 
tic enjoyment, and to a lesser extent such 
economic benefits as he is able to accrue. 
Problems which confront him deal with pro- 
tection, maintenance of adequate breeding 
stocks and supplying sufficient food and 
cover, in the proper balance, for combina- 
tions of the many species to be encouraged. 


The wildlife manager must be familiar 
with the Federal and State protective laws 
and regulations, the need for refuges and 
management units. He is faced with main- 
taining a constantly changing cover, requir- 
ing as near a balanced environment as the 
vegetative region will afford. He has the 
problem of integrating the more economic 
uses of agricultural, forest and range lands 





Photo Leo K. Couch 


Pecoary Investigations.—Texas Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit.—Aransas Wildlife Refuge. 


with wildlife requirements; problems dealing 
with mortality caused by man-controlled 
factors of poaching, use of land development 
and management equipment, fire, predation; 
those which may be controlled such as dis- 
ease and parasites; and those which must be 
taken into account for which tittle can be 
done, such as severe changes in weather, 
drought and storms. 


Methods must be determined best suited 
for maintaining yearly populations, and the 
regulated yield through hunting and trap- 
ping. 


Application of Research Findings 


The ultimate goal of wildlife management 
research is to see that factual material, meth- 
ods and technique are adopted and put into 
practice by game administrators, landowners 
and managers. This is best done through (1) 
publication of results and recommendations 
in widely distributed bulletins, proceedings 
and current periodicals; (2) setting up prac- 
tical demonstration game management areas; 
(3) Federal ‘aid to the States restoration pro- 
jects; (4) Soil Conservation Service pro- 
grams; (5) Federal and State Agricultural 
Extension Service programs; (6) Agricultural 
Adjustment ‘Administration programs; (7) 
Farm Security Administration programs; (8) 
annual conferences, wildlife and conservation 
schools; (9) education programs in the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate schools; 
and (10) the work of private conservation 
organizations, national and state-wide in 
scope. 


Objectives in Forest and Range Wildlife 
Research 


Under the McSweeney-McNary Forest Re- 
search Act of 1929, research is being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Forest Service 
and other agencies at Forest Experiment Sta- 
tions located at Ogden, Utah; St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Missoula, Montana; Portland, Oregon; 
Berkeley, California; Tucson, Arizona; and 


(Continued on Page 28) 

















“Here the mating call of the automobile is often 
heard.’’ 


ROM my home to the heart of metro- 

politan Philadelphia stretch eleven miles 
of houses, their continuity broken only by 
an occasional golf course or park. In the 
other direction, away from the city, there 
are more homes. These are not so close to- 
gether and small farms are found between 
the various suburban building developments, 
but it is still a populous area. 


Here, you would say offhand, is the least 
likely place in the State to encounter wild- 
life other than the night club or roadside 
tavern variety. This is the wilderness of a 
big city. Here the mating call of the auto- 
mobile is often heard, a gentle “boop! boop!” 
when one car signals its approach to an- 
other, or a screaming challenge from brake- 
bands as rivals meet where trails cross. 


These trails (commonly called highways or 
roads by the natives of this wilderness) are 
far superior to any the Indians had. They 
have nice hard surfaces of macadam or con- 
crete. Beside many of them run twin bands 
of steel which are the trails for other in- 
digenous animals known as high speed trol- 
ley cars. The high speed trolley animals rush 
back and forth on their trails, day and night, 
whistling gaily and feeding upon a single, 
vinelike growth suspended above their 
tracks. 


Some animals in this wilderness of the city 
live an underground life, ducking into miles- 
long burrows when frightened. They are 
called subways. Others, known as elevateds, 
live a strange sort of arboreal life, running 
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“‘The high speed trolley animals rush back and 
forth on their trails.’’ 
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ilderness by the 


along tracks suspended above the city. An- 
other burrowing species called the steam 
shovel is forever digging holes in the ground 
in and around the city. 


You wouldn’t think ordinary small game 
could live in company with such extraordin- 
ary fauna as automobiles, trolley cars, sub- 
ways and elevated lines; but I would stack 
this section against any in the State for 
variety in game—yes, and for quantity, too. 


Within sight and sound of the metropolitan 
hurly-burly can be found nearly every ani- 
mal and bird common to the State with a 
few exceptions such as bear and beavers. A 
circle drawn to encompass all land twenty 
miles in any direction from the outside limits 
of Philadelphia would include a wildlife area 
which would amaze anyone who has never 
bothered to leave the main highways and see 
for himself. 


In this radius there are rabbits, foxes, mink, 
muskrats, squirrels, woodchucks, pheasants, 
ducks, crows, opossum, raccoons, some quail, 
skunks, even a few deer, living next door to 
the millions of human beings in the area. 


Here, too, is accidental proof (not that is 
needed) that the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission’s establishment of game refuges can’t 
help but guarantee the continued existence 
forever of wildlife in the State. In this region 
there are thousands of “game refuges”—places 
where hunting is prohibited by landowners 
or by the proximity of dwelling places. They 
aren’t State refuges, but they serve the same 
purpose. 


In twenty minutes I can drive from my 
home to the heart of downtown Philadelphia. 
In five minutes I can be along the banks of a 
stream, as remote from the city as though it 
were in the mountains. 


As remote, that is, if you can dull your 
ears to the sound of traffic which is always 
audible. The traffic noises, however, usually 
are just a faint mumble, a background for 
the sounds of the wilderness which exists 
along the stream. This wilderness starts a 
few feet from the bridges which carry the 
many highways across the creek. 


The kingfisher resents your intrusion here, 
cursing horribly as he flies away, making as 
much racket as a fishwife. Less disturbed by 
human visitors are the shitepokes (inelegant 
name for an inelegant, ungainly bird which 
take to flight only when they must.) Over- 
head squirrels are gray shadows racing along 
tree limbs. They also know how to swear. 
An occasional groundhog, surprised by your 
sudden appearance, runs with its rolling gait 
to the sanctuary of a burrow. Rabbits are 
seldom seen in the jungle of weeds and 
briars, but can be heard. 


Here and there fields come down to the 
edge of the stream. Pheasants abound in 
them, as plentiful here as any other place 
in the State. Quail are seldom encountered, 
but once in a while a “covey” of two or three 
will explode right at your feet—if one can 
call several a covey. They are the only birds 
common to the area which do not thrive next 
door to man. 


There are deer (that’s right, deer) on the 
upper reaches of this stream. Game Protector 





‘“‘Another burrowing species called the steam shovel 
is forever digging holes in the ground.’’ 


Blair J. Davis tells me there are sixteen deer 
to the best of his knowledge in Delaware 
County. I have never been fortunate enough 
to see them, but friends have while hunting 
or fishing. No one hunts for them, of course. 

The stream itself contains its varied forms 
of wildlife. Around any bend might be wild 
ducks. Examination of the banks will reveal 
muskrat holes and slides. Tracks show that 
mink are not uncommon. Trapping is a 
fairly profitable occupation along the creek, 
although there are as many trap thieves, it 
seems, as there are wild animals. 

Less common are ’coons in this particular 
area, but the wooded stretches near the creek 
contain many opossums. This is near the fox- 
hunting country around Philadelphia and 
foxes are plentiful—so plentiful that they are 
a constant source of friction between gunners 
and fox-hunters. 

All this, remember, is only a few minutes 
from downtown Philadelphia. If one could 
climb a high enough tree he could see plainly 
the skyscrapers of the central city. 

This abundance of wildlife is due to one 
thing—the “game refuges” mentioned. For 
each plot of ground where hunting is allowed 
there is another where gunning is prohibited. 
Consequently the small game always has a 
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“For some reason the air seems to be full of 
fiying shot most of the time.’’ 


place of refuge in hunting season. If these 
accidental refuges did not exist a horde of 
gunners from Philadelphia would descend 
upon the outlying districts and sweep them 
bare in one or two seasons. 


There is good gunning around Philadelphia, 
however, for those who will seek it. I have 
two friends whose work prevents them from 
making any trips away from home in gunning 
season, but they get their share of woodcocks, 
pheasants, rabbits and ducks by going hunt- 
ing in the mornings just outside of Philadel- 
phia. Most interesting, perhaps, is their duck 
hunting which is always done along streams 
to catch those stragglers from the big flights 
which seem to prefer creeks. 


Duck hunting and rail shooting is fairly 
good along the busy Delaware River. Hog 
Island in the Delaware (made famous by 
World War I shipbuilding) once provided 
excellent duck hunting practically in the 
heart of Philadelphia and the ducks still rest 
there on their migratory flights. They are 
abundant, too, on the river marshes below 
Hog Island and here, also, are many rails 
and first class muskrat trapping right in the 
midst of the industrial clamor of the river 
immediately below Philadelphia. 


There is, believe it or not, hunting right 
inside the county limits of Philadelphia. This 





*‘Sometimes, too, I think there must be a skunk 
under every garage, judging by the smell.’’ 


is possible because the environs include a 
northeastern section which is still half- 
country, half-city. However, it is worth your 
life to hunt on the acres open in this area. 
For some reason or other, the air seems to be 
full of flying shot most of the time. 


North of the city is some of the best 
pheasant country in the State, but it is a 
heavily-hunted district. 


Of all the animals which thrive next door 
to man, rabbits and skunks seem to do best. 
The small suburban town in which I live is 
quite solidly built up. There are many lawns 
but few fields, yet there are more rabbits in 
it than in most country regions of comparable 
size. They live in the hedges and occasional 
berry patches. Sometimes, too, I think there 
must be a skunk under every garage, judging 
by the smell and the ones seen on the roads, 
victims of automobiles. 


One night last winter I walked two blocks 
from the trolley to my home and witnessed a 
minor miracle which revealed how abundant 
rabbits really are in this built-up section. 


A light snow had been falling, but it stop- 
ped a few minutes before I got off the trolley. 
The ground was covered by a level blanket 
of white perhaps half an inch deep. I thought 
I saw tracks in the darker sections of the 
street, but when the first electric street light 
was reached the snow told an amazing story. 


There were hundreds of rabbit tracks. They 
were everywhere, on the sidewalks, on the 
street, around shrubs, even on the porch of 
my house where snow had blown in. Now 
one rabbit can make a lot of tracks in a short 
time, but that couldn’t account for the hun- 
dreds that were visible. The snow had stop- 
ped falling only a few minutes before and 
yet there were fresh tracks on almost every 
square foot of its surface. 


Perhaps the rabbits of the neighborhood 
suddenly went crazy and came out and 
danced oa the new-fallen snow. Maybe they 
had a convention and called in delegates from 
other sections. Possibly they just liked to 
see how many tracks they could create. 


Last spring I watched a rabbit drive at 
Springfield, another built-up populous sec- 
tion. The drive was held to capture the rab- 
bits and plant them at some spot open to 
public hunting and it was astonishing to see 
the incredible number of rabbits that came 
bounding through the grass ahead of the 
beaters. 


Best example, perhaps, of the abundance 
of wildlife just a whoop and a holler from 
the heart of Philadelphia is an incident wit- 
nessed at Springfield Reservoir where there 
are strict rules against hunting. 


Some wild ducks live the year ’round on 
this lake. One day this year a hen duck was 
seen with her brood of young ones near the 
shore. She didn’t notice a red fox which 
crept thrcugh the grasses until he reached 
the water’s edge, but neither did she swim 
any closer to the shore with her brood. It 
was an impasse for the fox. 

The fox, averse to entering the water, 
nevertheless decided to try it because the 
ducklings were a tempting bill of fare. He 





‘“‘Perhaps the rabbits of the neighborhood suddenly 
went crazy and came out and danced on the new- 
fallen snow.’’ 


leaped and started to splash through the shal- 
low water. 


The mother duck raised an unearthly 
clamor and thrashed with her wings at the 
fox while the ducklings started to swim 
away. In the woods nearby the alarm cry 
of crows could be heard and in about two 
shakes their black bodies poured out of the 
trees. 


The crows made straight for the battling 
fox and duck and pitched in on the duck’s 
side, darting down to peck at the embarrassed 
fox. It proved too much for Br’er Fox. He 
couldn’t stand the indignity, turned on his 
tail, bowed his head under the feathered 
storm and ran away. 


If such wildlife can exist side by side with 
man in a big city section because posted and 
other private land provides protection, Penn- 
sylvania is certain to progress favorably year 
after year toward better hunting through the 
State Game Refuge plan. This didn’t start 
out to be any brief for game refuges, but the 
idea that protected land in the Philadelphia 
district is comparable on a small scale to 
statewide game refuges sort of wormed its 
way in. 

There is just one trouble with the “refuges” 
around Philadelphia. There are a few too 
many of them and they are breeding a bump- 
er crop of an undesirable animal known as 
the “No Gunning” or “No Hunting” sign. Its 
name differs slightly, but it lives on trees and 
fence posts. 

Apparently the “No Gunning” sign is a 
prolific animal, bearing several huge litters 


(Continued on Page 29) 





“I don’t like the way it snarls at you from a tree.”’ 
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FIRESIDE JOTTINGS 


hy Eduin J. Becher 


T has been my pleasure to know the 

sensations of hunting a variety of the 
“fur and feather” classified as game in 
these United States and Canada; and with 
this experience behind me (and more, per- 
haps, yet to come) I do not think that 
any one species can be rated above the 
other in regard to its value as an incentive 
for the sporting bloods. Big game hunt- 
ing, which popularly includes that group 
of animals large enough to offer an ele- 
ment of danger to the hunter, seems to 
evoke a considerable blood tingle for those 
who annually spew a hail of high-powered 
ammunition from the highest and iciest 
crags to the flatest, most wind swept prai- 
ries. 


It is true that big-game hunting requires 
a certain amount of careful thinking: to a 
degree the hunter matches wits with his 
prey. On the other hand, our small game 
is mainly pursued with the assistance of 
good dogs (which is also true of many 
species of big-game). I have struggled 
over ridges and through sucking, clutch- 
ing bogs of New Brunswick; I have swel- 
tered in the heat of cacti-studded, dry, air- 
still Coahuila—and in both places have 
bagged my trophies. Yet, the thrill that 
was there isn’t the same thrill I experi- 
ence inthe deep south when, with a slow- 
moving, lazy-of-speech darky, I hunt the 
dark-skinned gourmet’s supreme delicacy 
—the opossum. I undergo still another 
flight of feeling when I listen to deep- 
throated ’coon hounds in the night; wheth- 
er it be in Tennessee, Virginia, or Mary- 
land. There comes another heart-felt satis- 
faction when in the brisk November morn’ 
a churtle-voiced beagle drives a bouncing 
cottontail within range of my shotgun. 
Our native white-tailed deer can hardly 
be classified as big-game. This despite the 
fact that I believe the mule deer of the 
southwest should definitely be listed under 
the category of big-game. Certainly there 
are few species in the big-game listing 
that can cause a man to experience such 
emotional conflicts as those evoked by a 
finely racked white-tailed buck. 


There are, naturally, associations with 
various species of game and memories of 


particular hunts that persist in recalling 
themselves to an outdoor lover's fireside 
dreams. The open-fireplace scene has long 
ago assumed the hackneyed and somewhat 
trite introduction to the mulling over of 
thoughts, yet it is in all reality the one 
spot where a true lover of the outdoor 
life drifts into recollection’s enchanting 
clutch. I have, before a fireplace, sprawled 
at ease, puffing with abandonment on an 
old pipe, dreamed away the hours of the 
present into oblivion before the wide- 
flung brush that painted huge canvases 
of memories. 


Once again I am a lad, a country lad 
with a wide-eyed stare, a curious stare. 
I can see the countryside silver-dusted 
with frost. The pumpkins flatly round and 
shadowed by the trylon shocks. Along the 
brook down by the woods (inevitable that 
every farm has its patch of woods) per- 
simmon trees, with a breath of frost gilded 
on the close grain of bark, stretch slender 
leaf-barren branches heavy with sun-gold 
and frost-ripe fruit. I walk under the per- 
simmon trees, now and then rubbing frost 
from a fallen and split fruit. It is sweet 
on my tongue and the seeds are flat and 
smooth. This is the range of the opossum 
and I look forward for night to come. 
With night’s cloak laced tightly over the 
farm lands I’ll walk across the corn fields, 
across the pasture, my lantern swinging 
freely, down through the cutting and over 
to the shack where old Sam will be 
waiting. 

And just as I had planned while I suck. 
ed the sweetness from the frost-ripe per- 
simmons, I came to old Sam’s shack. Sam 
smiled his toothless grin and his eyes 
twinkled in the light of the lantern. He 
unchained Nip, the bony-hipped hound, 
and a moment later we were off toward 
the woods and the brook. Nip froliced 
about, stretching the stiffness out of his 
skinny body, then loped off into the dark- 
ness. We came to the rail fence and 
thereon perched, waiting for the drift of 
Nip’s throbbing music. For a long time we 
wondered; and I, the lad born with the 
soil-grip in my veins, wondered if maybe 
Nip had not circled back to the shack and 
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crawled into his straw-lined barrel and was 
even at this time fast asleep. Still we waited. 
Somewhere off in the woods a screech owl 
quavered its terror-laden call to the fearful 
mice scurrying about the corn shocks. Then 
it came. 


It came from far off and it was good to 
hear. It was hot-pulsed with rhythm and 
it was drawing closer. We sat and listened. 
Old Sam mumbled and shook his head and 
shifted restlessly. I remembered the persim- 
mon trees and the sweet fruit. I remembered 
brown-roasted opossum in a bed of yams. 
And Nip drove closer. 


He was coming along the brook. Then for 
a second he was quiet. The night was like 
a blanket muffling out all sounds. But it 
burst loose again, a rising throbbing cres- 
cendo of sound; and old Sam and I were off 
the fence and running toward the brook. 
Once I stumbled and cold water soaked my 
dungarees. I didn’t mind. I got up and was 
off again. 


We were there. Nip leaping against the 
slim-boled persimmon and way up top, per- 
ched in a slender crotch, was the opossum, 
his tail twisted tightly about a thin limb. 
Up I went, skinning my shins and tearing 
the skin on my hands. Up, up, and up until 
I was just under him and the limbs were 
bending under my weight. I shook. He hung 
on. I shook harder and down he went. I 
heard him hit the ground with a soft, plump- 
ing sound and Nip was on him but old Sam 
beat him off and held the opossum high. 


We walked back toward the shack, Sam 
switching the opossum from hand to hand, 
the rat-like tail tight in his fist. I let Nip 
strain at the rope, it was good to feel him 
tug so. The opossum hunt was over. The 
game was small but persimmon-fat, and the 
yams were big and yellow. 


I filled my pipe again and shortly thought 
back to a day in New Brunswick. Even as 
I thought of the day, I wondered if the deer 
I killed had provided more sport than the 
opossum of my kid days. I didn’t think so. 


We had been in the woods, deep in the 
woods where the Cains river coursed its 
glistening way. Deer, bear, moose were our 
aim. Now there are some that hold that the 
female of the species should never fall be- 
fore a sportsman’s gun. That this is a false 
sentimentality has long ago been proven. 
If no does were killed there would be, in 
time, no rack bedecked bucks to be seen. 
There can be no unbalance—no preponder- 
ence of male over female if the specie is to 
endure. It has been proven. New Brunswick 
authorities recognized this, just as Pennsyl- 
vania did. I met a buck and a doe way back 
in the New Brunswick woods. There was 
an old guide with me who had passed his 
three score and ten—an old weather-beaten 
Canadian woodsman who idled his spare time 
away by reading the classics. No man who 
ever hunted with him failed to send him 
some cooy of a classical work in literature 
when once again he was back in machine- 
age civilization. With such a companion I 
garnered a new enjoyment of the out-of- 
doors. His philosophy was of purity, and 
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untainted with unnatural desires sprung from 


human ingenuity in the stampede toward in-. 


dustrial progress. We were stalking, the 
weather was dry, the leaves rattled like 
paper, the twigs were brittle and snapped 
sharply. Below us the river coursed its way 
and the sun glinted coldly on its roily sur- 
face. If there was game, I reasoned, it would 
be well warned of our coming. But a buck 
and doe were curious and therein was the 
taking of the trophy. 


We came out on an old tote road, long 
forsaken by the loggers. But we stepped back 
off the road quickly. The two of them, the 
buck and the doe, were in the middle of the 
road less than a hundred yards away. I shook 
with emotion. My hands trembled. It wasn’t 
buck fever—it was the thrill experienced 
with the sudden finding of the unexpected. 
I edged back toward the road, my gun half- 
way to my shoulder. The buck was no longer 
there. The doe, though, was standing in the 
middle of the old logging road, her head 
high—a very proud noble picture indeed. A 
.303 Savage 195 gr., soft point carries a ter- 
rific wallop, but still I didn’t pull trigger. 
Old Frank nudged me. I glanced at him. 


He was smiling, his usually calm eyes were 


a-sparkle with excitement. I aimed and 
pulled trigger. With one startled bound the 
doe hit the thick stuff alongside the road. 
We ran toward the spot where she had 
plunged from sight. It was not necessary to 
go far, she was down and dead! It was the 
first time I had ever shot a doe, it was a 
legal kill, but I didn’t seem to relish the 
thought that her coat would make a nice 
throw-over for the parlor settee. Old Frank 
smiled and shook his head wisely. “Why pick 
on the bucks all the time,” he offered; and 
I felt better, even elated as we headed back 
for camp with our kill. 


One more quick recall before the fireside. 
One more rebuke of the opinion that big- 
game offers all the real sport. This was down 
in the shore country of Virginia, way down 
in the lower part of the Del-Mar-Va penin- 
sula. Tom had bought himself a ’coon hound. 
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The day the hound arrived most of Crad- 
dockville was on hand to see him. He had 
had a long trip—from somewhere in the 
Smoky Mountain region of Tennessee, in fact 
his name was Smoky. Now admittedly Smoky 
isn’t much of a name for a big, bony black 
and tan. He didn’t look too ambitious either. 
I wondered how he’d fare in some of the salt 
marshes near the Chesapeake’s shores, and 
mentally noted that he was in for a licking. 


We tried him out one night when the 
only part of the moon that was to be seen 
was a thin, cold, crescent sliver frequeritly 
obscured by racing clouds. Before the night 
was over the fame of Smoky was to start its 
eventual spread up and down the peninsula. 
He found ’coon. He carried them far out 
and away and he brought them back and 
treed them. He not only treed them up lofty 
swamp oaks but he sent one scurrying up 
to the roof of a hay barrack. The voice of 
Smoky came to us from deep within the salt 
marshes; it was flung back to us from the 
distant shores of the Chesapeake; it came to 
our ears from the wooded acres; it sounded 
the resounding song of “treed” and with the 
first early streaks of dawn paling the dark- 
ness we called Smoky in and headed back 
toward Craddockville. Tired, wet, foot-sore, 
but joyous knowing that at last we had a 
’coon hound that was a ’coon hound. 


Is a beech-nut feeding black bear more 
sport, more thrill providing than a ’coon hunt 
with a dog like Smoky? Is a moose crash- 
ing through alder thickets more alluring to 
sporting blood than a white-tail bounding 
over a fallen log? Is a tail-lashing puma 
more pure fun than hunting opossum on a 
moon-lit night when the frosty earth crunches 
underfoot? I don’t know. I’ve mulled it 
over, I’ve talked it over, and I’ve dreamed 
about it. Only—well, when thinking back 
over days passed I always think about the 
small game; somehow there’s more of the 
emotional element to it. Maybe I’m wrong, 
maybe someday, before the fireplace, I'll 
think at length about a rearing Kodiak or a 
lumbering grizzly. 
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Mrs. Marguerite Langh shot this deer in Cameron County at 225 yards with a .35 Remington rifle. 
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ECENTLY compiled game kill reports 

indicate that the ruffed grouse is still 
very much in evidence throughout much of 
its range. Indeed, in Ohio where the species 
reached a low ebb this sterling American is 
making one of its characteristically game 
comebacks. In Pennsylvania where the an- 
nual total game kill is reckoned in the thou- 
sands of tons, it was fourth in rank of in- 
dividual pieces of game bagged. That was 
in 1939. This record was bettered only by the 
fecund cottontail, the squirrel clan and the 
heavily stocked Chinaman. Yet, all this in 
spite of conditions which a few years ago 
were considered well-nigh fatal to the very 
existence of our most picturesque and roman- 
ticized game bird. 


It is interesting to note the costly experi- 
mentation that many of the states are con- 
ducting with numbers of imported species 
demanding highly specialized environmental 
conditions. It is only necessary to peruse pub- 
licized statistics to get an idea of the money 
that has been and is being sunk in attempts 
to acclimatize the chukar in certain states 
where it does not have a Chinaman’s chance. 


It seems that our grouse positively thrives 
under adversity. However, it is easy to see 
that if the sums being expended on foreigners 
were utilized to improve our grouse environ- 
ment we would have unparalleled shooting. 


The factors affecting our grouse population 


run an amazing gamut. One of the most 
important of these factors is cover. In those 
few states where the deer feed problem is 
serious, the depletion of ground cover in the 
wooded, mountain areas has in most cases af- 
fected the status of the grouse. 


Several sections in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania where I have consistently hunted for 
more than a decade, may serve as examples. 
Briefly, my observations may be summarized 
thusly: The number of birds has fluctuated 
very slightly. Further, the variations were 
for the most part purely of a local nature. 
For example, in the Big Salmon district near 
Marienville in Forest County, there has been 
a steady decline until now only a few strays 
are encountered. On the other hand, up 
around Blue Jay Creek, several miles to the 
north, their numbers have remained prac- 
tically unaffected. I might add that both of 
these places have been seriously denuded of 
the vital ground cover by large deer herds. 


Northwest of Marienville, over in Warren 
County, some thirty miles away, the nominal 
grouse population in the vicinity of Caldwell 
and Pine Creeks has remained unchanged. 
This in spite of excellent food conditions. 

Up in New Hampshire, where the deer 
problem does not enter into the situation, 
partridge are said to be still plentiful in 


Photo bv 
Richard Gerstell 


most sections. Of course, they have almost 
completely quit some sections in preference 
for others. In this they were probably in- 
fluenced by the encroachment of man rather 
than by a depleted food supply. 


The hurricane which ravaged much of the 
state was a blessing so far as grouse are con- 
cerned. An abundant food supply is assured 
for years to come. Succulent new growth 
resulting in luxuriant ground cover will per- 
sist for a long time. 


In the eastern end of the state, in those 
scattered but excellent covers back of Dover 
and west of Durham, centering up in around 
Nottingham, partridge in numbers are still 
present. In western New Hampshire it is still 
fairly abundant although it is being driven 
farther back into more isolated areas. Late 
last summer I flushed four grouse in a wood- 
land located less than a mile from a city of 
14,000. The magnificent mixed forests of the 
north offer grand shooting. 


These two contrasting states so far as con- 
ditions are concerned, are typical of most 
others throughout the range of the bird. 
Naturally, I am alluding only to general con- 
ditions. 


Summarily, if the grouse can adequately 
maintain itself despite the tremendous handi- 
caps imposed upon it, why not give it a 
break and correct or maintain the one thing 
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By N. 


that is most vital to its existence? Specific- 
ally, improve or perpetuate its food supply. 
This can be accomplished by intelligently ap- 
plying the same principles and methods as 
are now employed in maintaining forest crops 
of far less intrinsic value. 


It is difficult to understand why game of- 
ficials (usually through the urgings of sports. 
men’s groups), will attempt to introduce 
game birds entirely foreign to a country 
when they already possess natives which 
with a little help could cope with the situa- 
tion of increased hunting, restricted range, 
ete. 


Certainly, the ringneck pheasant has done 
heroic work in lessening the burden ordinarly 
assumed by native game. However, survey 
the figures. In states where conditions are 
suitable the stocking of these birds runs into 
prodigious numbers. The pheasant has play- 
ed an important part in curtailing the drain 
on grouse. Still, this does not account for the 
fact that the grouse bag in many states in 
recent years has been steadily growing; more 
than doubled in some cases. Yet, how much 
is spent on stocking it? Has anything been 
done to improve its habitat? 


Ten years ago the grouse covers of Forest 
County were models of biological balance. 
Deer were there in reasonable numbers. 
Snowshoe rabbits were common while grouse 
were positively numerous. Of course it was a 
matter of food supply. There was much 
ground cover and the middle forest story was 
comparatively luxuriant. 


Never in my experience had I seen game 
more aboundant anywhere. It was not un- 
common to flush a score of grouse from the 
scanty cover of a hillside clearing. On several 
occasions I bagged my limit of two inside of a 
quarter of an hour. Once I observed a com- 
panion score a double not more than five 
minutes after leaving the car. At frequent 
intervals huge varying hares would leap 
away at our approach. More often they re- 
mained 1n their forms until nearly trampled 
upon. 


Hunting grouse by walking them up has 
always been an exciting sport. The roar of 
the flushing bird never fails to startle the 
hunter no matter how experienced or cal- 
loused he may be. Well, there on the hill- 
sides skirting the south bank of Big Salmon 
one was in a constant state of nervous excite- 
ment. The intermittent thunder of the take- 
offs was only minutes apart. A hunter either 
connected shortly after entering the woods 
or become a nervous wreck and subsequently 
rather frequently ended up with an empty 
bag. 

Two hunters working together and spaced 
three or four score feet apart could have a 
regular field day as they put up bird after 
bird. Invariably, if the hunter farthest up the 


Re. 


hill flushed and missed, the bird would con- 
tinue on down the slope and nine times out 
of ten run afoul of the second gunner. 


After getting our limits we would some- 
times continue on with empty guns to fur- 
ther enjoy the thrill of rising birds and in- 
cidentally, minutely scrutinize their flight. 
Easy shots were common and we would go 
through the motions of pointing and shooting. 
I might well annotate that you grouse hun- 
ters realize that I’m using that word easy 
qualitatively. Not too many grouse are easy 
targets under most conditions. 


The above picture persisted for a couple 
of years and then the deer utterly quit prac- 
ticing birth control. Anyway, they increased 
unreasonably. The number of white-tails ex- 
isting in through that section could not be 
even imagined. The following may give you 
some idea. Deer were seen far more fre- 
quently than were cottontails in the finest 
rabbit cover. I would be safe in saying that 
they were far more plentiful than rabbits. 
Imagine seeing a herd containing twenty- 
eight head. Where else could one see ninety 
head in one day? These are conservative 
figures too. 


Picture what happened to the food supply. 
In a couple years the deer line assumed the 
symmetry of a well-kept hedge. The ground 
was stripped of cover. Ferns, small hemlocks 
and all types of shrubs vanished. The woods 
presented the appearance of a city park. The 
snowshoes disappeared magically. The grouse 
carried on for a time and then they too mov- 





Photo by Dr. Chas. S. Apgar 
Proof that his nose knows. 
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ed out. A fire couldn’t have done the job 
more effectively. 


Paradoxically, in the Blue Jay Creek re- 
gion the grouse hung on. This may be at- 
tributed to the quantities of native apple trees 
found there. However, a flight of five or six 
miles should impose no hardship. On the 
other hand, the feeding range of the bird 
may possibly be confined to much narrower 
limits. 

On three subsequent visits to the Marien- 
ville area, one in the spring and two in 
early summer, we encountered a solitary 
bird. One visit farther north in mid-June 
resulted in our putting up three adult and 
several young birds. These were all seen 
on the road paralleling the creek. How many 
more we might have encountered had we 
ranged the woodland would be conjectural. 
At this time we definitely concluded that 
the sparsely scattered wild apple trees were 
responsible for the grouse remaining there. 
On a trip last winter I surprised three birds 
in a single tree growing out of an ancient 
cellar hole. 


Not only hanging on but actually thriving 
under the most adverse conditions seems to 
be the grouse’s forte so long as food and 
cover are available. Let me illustrate. 


Early in the fall of 1939 I was hiking 
through a farm woodlot located a couple of 
miles from a city of 50,000. There I en- 
countered another hiker. In the conversation 
which ensued the subject of the Hungarian 
partridges that had been stocked in the vicin- 
ity came up. I had long wondered how they 
had fared. 


“What’s become of them?” I inquired upon 
discovering that the chap was a farmer liv- 
ing on a nearby farm. 


“Are them the critters that scare the living 
daylights out of you when they get up?” he 
asked. 


“Quail, you know, will do the same thing,” 
I reminded. 


“Yes, I know, but these fellows are bigger 
than the whistlin’ Bob.” 

“Where did you see them?” I asked eagerly. 

“In the woods over on my place.” 

A couple of days later I drove out to his 
farm. The woodland, he calculated, contained 
around thirty-six acres. This and much more 
was conveyed to me as we crossed a stubble 
field on our way to our destination. 

Like all farm woodlots in this part of 
Pennsylvania the trees were nearly all de- 
ciduous; mostly oak and maple and a scat- 
tering of others. Then there were the usual 
dogwoods, haws, native apples and numerous 
shrubs. Wild grape vines festooned many 
of the trees in riotous abandon. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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generation or more ago wild ducks wer 

not as wise as the birds that pass alon 
flyways today. By bitter experience water. 
fowl have learned to match their sagacity 
against the most dangerous of a multitude ¢ 
foes—the hunter. Even under the best of 
conditions, the gunner without benefit of, 
private blind on a posted preserve has dif. 
ficulty bagging the limit of ducks. Thos 
migrants of the skyways—beautiful as trop. 
ical birds, wise as crows, wary as hawks, fast 
as falcons—are hardy, brave, strong and dif. 
ficult to lure within gunshot. 


Apace with the waterfowl’s increasing 
wariness, the hunter has had to learn quick 
and sure identification of the various ducks 
lest he kill a protected species or more tha 
the limited bag permitted for a number 
other ducks. And no true sportsman wishe 
to be branded a lawbreaker, even if the 
breach was unintentional. 


Last year the migratory bird laws calle 
for the flight identification of five species 
wood duck, canvasback, redhead, ruddy, and 
bufflehead. This year the migratory bird 
laws of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service make it necessary for the gunner to 
“call the shot” on three species—wood duck, 
redhead and bufflehead. 


So, like it or not, the gunner jump hunting 
in the marshes or swamps, or his more 
polished colleague squatting in a blind hoping 
a sociable flight will stool to his decoys, 
must be more than expert wingshots. They 
must be amateur ornithologists. Specks in 
the distance become ducks winging into 
range in no time at all. Identification must 
be quick and positive. A game fish caught 
out of season may be unhooked and returned 
to the water, but a shot-riddled duck is 
irrevocably dead. 


Old waterfowlers could spot oncoming 
ducks and sing out with certainty “Mark 
left! Redheads!” This ability to instantly and 
surely tell the various species came from 
long experience on the shooting grounds; 4 
pleasure denied a majority of present day 
gunners. Market hunters had such wonderful 
shooting that their shotguns became hot 
from the friction of pellets and heat of 
powder gases. With that kind of shooting, 
spring and fall, is it any wonder that they 
learned flight marks and quirks that brand 
the different ducks. 


Duck hunting to a majority of present day 
sportsmen means a few days, scattered 
throughout the season, in the blinds. It is 
difficult for most persons to classify ducks 
on exhibit in museums. But, when the ducks 
are silhouetted against a rising sun, or com- 
ing in like wraiths on a misty morning, how 
can the man who hunts infrequently know if 
they are canvasbacks, black ducks, baldpates 
or pintails? He can’t, unless he is one of 
those rare individuals who has had the op- 
portunity to study flight, calls, markings and 
other characteristics over a long period of 
years. Such persons are rare indeed. 

Most bird books are fine as aids in classi- 
fying ducks when one visits a museum and 
compares the portraits in the book, for the 
delineations are portraits, with the mounted 


*Sports writer Harrisburg Telegraph. 
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specimens. Color, range, nesting habits and 
other facts important to the ornithologist are 
present from cover to cover, but these facts 
are of little value to the gunner whose un- 
trained eye attempts to pick out one mark 
whereby a free-wheeling flock can be identi- 
fied. More important than color in ducks is 
the birds’ flight styles. Very little has been 
written about that subject. There is material 
available, for about every species has distinc- 
tive wing action. 


There is a fortune in store for the man 
with the patience to take color motion pic- 
tures of our American ducks. Action shots, 
showing the undersides of ducks in flight, the 
part the duck hunter sees as he sights down 
his gun barrel, would be worth their weight 
in gold to the duck hunting clan. A motion 
picture would capture with absolute fidelity 
the distinctive flight that sets each species 
apart from its brethren. 


Wishful thinking will not bring the non- 
existant motion pictures into the sportsman’s 
home. The next best thing—a brief descrip- 
tion of the flight characteristics must serve 
the purpose. At the outset, warning is issued 
that the flight identification principle must 
be relegated to the background and the duck 
clan grouped into two classes. The two groups 
have distinctive methods of rising from the 
water, and the manner in which the ducks 
take to flight will assist the tyro in cataloging 
the ducks into the dipper or diving groups. 


The two groups are: Fresh water, or sur- 
face-feeding ducks, and the sea or bay ducks, 
or diving ducks. While not confined to fresh 
water, the surface feeding or dipper ducks 
frequent marshes and inland waters much 
more than do the diving species. Sea or bay 
ducks do not confine themselves entirely to 
salt water. They are frequently found on 
inland waters. Diving ducks frequent open 
water, while the dipper clan prefers marshes 
and shallow rivers. 


The dipper can tip up, head downward, as 
they root around for the succulent aquatic 
plants in shallow water. When these ducks 
are frightened they spring directly into the 
air instead of pattering on the surface in a 
long take-off as the diving ducks do. These 
two methods of taking-off from the water are 
instant and infallible guides to correct group- 
ing of ducks. 


Within each group—dippers and divers— 
there must be a classification as to size to 
facilitate quick identification. Without size 
grouping the key to quick identity is incom- 
plete. Without further preliminaries, the flight 
characteristics that stand out to the wild- 
fowler in his blind or sneak boat as the flocks 
wheel into gun range are presented. 


Large Dipper Ducks 


Mallard—This handsome cogener of the 
domestic ducks has a slow wing stroke in 
sustained flight. In flight they appear dark, 
bulky. The call, a loud, nasal quack is simi- 
lar to that of the domestic duck except it has 
a finer pitch. Drake mallards have a green 
head and a distinctive violet wing speculum. 
The female appears light in color with a 
white edged speculum when in flight. Big, 
dark ducks that come in high and decoy 
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cautiously, their wings beating steadily, are 
mallards, or their close relatives, black ducks. 


Black Duck—In poor light the black duck 
can be mistaken for the mallard. Its note is a 
quack like that of the mallard. When in 
flight it can usually be recognized by the 
dark underparts and the white lining to the 
wings. Hen and Crake show up uniformly 
dark with white wing-linings. They stool to 
blocks in a manner similar to mallards. 


Pintail—This slender streamlined bird 
would be easy to identify if its two central 
tail feathers would be visible at a distance. 
However, its long, thin neck, long and slender 
wings, and general racy appearance with gray 
underside make it distinctive: in the air. 
Flocks of pintails generally fly swiftly and 
generally in V formations. Females have a 
nasal quack, drakes a soft whistle. Pintails 
most infallible mark of identification is the 
habit of sailing with set wings for consider- 
able distances. 





Strong drink and gunpowder don’t mix. 


Medium Dipper Ducks 


Wood Duck—America’s handsomest water- 
fowl, whistle a soft “peet, peet” or a squawky 
danger note like “hoo-eek, hoo-eek” as they 
roll in flight. Big heads, both sexes have 
crests, and long square tails are good flight 
cues. If the gunner sees a brightly marked, 
green crested head with white stripes, pure 
white undersided bird flying as skillfully as a 
grouse through oak forests near a pond, 
stream or lake, it’s a wood duck, the one-a- 
day species permitted our duck hunters this 
season. 


Baldpate—Often called widgeon, weighs 
about two pounds, and the white crown of 
the drake and large patch of white on the 
wings are good means of identification for 
the male in flight. The very white belly and 
white forewing serves to mark the hen of 
this trim species. 


Gadwall—Slightly smaller than the mal- 
lard, drake gadwalls show up generally gray 
in flight, slender, with long pointed wings 
with a big white patch on the afterwing. 
Female gadwalls look somewhat like hen 
mallards when in flight. Flight notes are a 
shrill, oft-repeated quacking. Gadwalls fly in 
small, compact groups. They are the most 
active and noisy of ducks. 


Shoveller—Trim, fast, erratic with a dis- 
tinctive reddish-brown belly showing in 
flight, this duck with the large spoonbill 
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By Michael Seaman’ 


looks deceptively large as he comes into the 
decoys. This illusion is created by an ex- 
tended slender neck, large, flat bill and point- 
ed wings. If the gunner has the time to 
observe the male he will note the shoveller 
has a dark head, white neck, reddish-brown 
belly, white area ahead of the tai], and a 
dark tail. A five-color duck underside com- 
ing into decoys rather slowly indicates the 
drake. His mate is not so vividly marked. 


Small Dipper Ducks 


Green-Winged Teal—Smallest of our ducks, 
weighing only about three-fourths of a pound, 
often two or three may mingle with mallards. 
They migrate south when the weather is 
quite warm. Erratic, close flock formation 
characterize the green-wing teal. A green 
patch back of the eye and on the back edge 
of the wing mark this tiny duck. They appear 
leaf brown with white bellies in the air. 


Blue-Winged Teal—One of the first birds 
to go south in the fall, it weighs a shade more 
than the green-winged teal. As its name 
would imply, the leading identification mark 
is a large blue patch on the leading edge of 
each wing. The green marking of its cousin 
teal is on the back edge of the wings. In 
flight their pale forewings and generally dark 
appearance as well as small size serve to 
mark them as blue-winged teal. Their flight 
appears to be more rapid than that of other 
ducks because of the much smaller size of 
the teal. They usually fly in compact lines 
and when ready to alight, do so very pre- 
cipitously. 

Large Diving Ducks 


Canvasback—Streamlined head, long neck, 
and general impression that the wings are 
set far back on the body are the first im- 
pression the hunter gets of the famed “can”— 
the No. 1 table duck. In flight, and seen from 
below, the canvasback shows a dark head, 
somewhat lighter neck, and white underside. 
A strong flyer, this species strings out in 
lines or forms in wedge formation and settle 
among decoys with a great rush and splash- 
ing of water. Harsh croaks are this gregar- 
ious duck’s call. 

Redhead—Like his cousin, the canvasback, 
this duck has a red head. However, the red- 
head is shorter, looks chunkier in flight, and 
his head has an abrupt slope instead of the 
slope that characterizes the canvasback. In 
flight the back of his breast shows to his 
neck and head. Toward the tail the under- 
side appears very white. They generally fly 
in dense bunches or irregular flocks. A hol- 
low, rapid croaking is one of their repertoire 
of calls. 

Medium Diving Ducks ; 

Golden-Eye—Its wings whistle louder than 
any other duck, hence the names of whistler 
or hummer. A medium-sized, stocky, con- 
trasting black and white duck with a large 
appearing head and one thaf sets up a vibrat- 
ing sound when its wings beat the air can’t 
be mistaken for any duck but the Golden- 
Eye. Flocks rise in a cluster, rapidly and 
with a splashing and pattering of feet. 

Bluebills—Sometimes called scaup and 
lesser scaup, it is hard to tell one from the 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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There are multiplied pleasures we mutually share 
With the music of silence on the big open air. 
Under the spell of them fondly we fall, 

And the big open spaces are the cause of it all. 


I will tell you a tale of two bouncing big boys, 
Each over two hundred pounds avoirdupois, 
They love the big outside enough and to spare. 
One is Big Chief and the other Big Bear. 


They look to the east and the sunrise is clear, 

They walk out and sniff at the old atmosphere, 

They speak not a word but each one knows where 
Runs the mind of Big Chief and the thoughts of Big Bear. 


“I know just where there’s a deer,” said Big Bear, 
Big Chief, he said “Ugh, I hope he’s still there.” 

Then, straightway they start to sharpen with care, 
The knife of Big Chief and the claws of Big Bear. 


Before they leave home up speaks each good wife, 
“You'd get as much game with a drum and a fife 
As you do with that gun that you think is so rare.” 
Mad is Big Chief and so is Big Bear. 


These two mighty hunters climb into their car, 

And they’re off to the north where the thunder wings are, 
And when they get there and the first one flies out, 
They jump into the air ten feet, — just about. 


But when at last their feet hit the ground, 

And that old itchy finger the trigger has found, 
They shoot, and laugh, and shake hands, and boast, 
“We hit that old grouse, we hit him, — almost.” 
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Their shells are no good, they have not the punch. 

The boys figure this out as they chew at ther lunch. 
Then again through the woods on the rippety-tare, 

Went the Big Chief at the heels of Big Bear. 


They hunt far and wide, and as tired as a dog, 

They talk it all over, as they sit on a log, 

They say that someday, when their luck is right good, 
They’ll get that old bird, — if he flies where he should. 


Big Bear says that right now he sure is in luck, 
For up on the hill he sees a big buck, 
He raises his gun and sights with great care, 


“Why no shoot?” said Big Chief, “Gun on safe”, said Big Bear. 


Big Chief, he starts out to capture his deer, 

And soon a nice big one walks out in the clear, 

It nibbles the laurel free from all care. 

“I see horns”, said Big Chief, “Only ears”, said Big Bear. 


As one waits for action to finish the course, 

Like the boy on the back of the old balky horse, 
There are times when we just have to wait to excel, 
Tomorrow ther’ll be a new story to tell. 


They got not the game but they had a great day, 

For they’ve learned to be wise and to love well the way 
Of unhurrying hills and unworrying trees, 

And the ease of the lingering pine-scented breeze. 


Sometime when the hunting days here are all through, 

And they’ve traveled the trail that runs up through the blue, 
Two greetings, I think, will be heard over there: 

“Hello there, Big Chief”, “Howdy, Big Bear”. 
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COVER FIRE PLACE 
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Keeping Safe and Clean 

A really good camper leaves no sign that 
he has been at a camp site. 

Fires should be built only when necessary, 
and only as large as needed. They should 
always be extinguished when they are no 
longer needed. This means that they should 
be thoroughly drenched with water or smoth- 
ered with sand before they are left. 

Fires should be built on some support 
which will not burn or which will not ex- 
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BURY SITE 





plode with the heat. It is better to build a 
fire on bare soil than on rocks. If it is neces- 
sary to build a fire over wet flat rocks, the 
fire should be placed on a pile of rocks raised 
above the moist level and crowned with a 
layer of wet sand or earth (1). Otherwise, 
the water in the rocks will heat and cause 
the rocks to explode. Serious injury may 
result. If flat rocks must be used, they should 
be taken from a pile where they have been 
thoroughly dried. 


If a fire must be built on earth covered 
with vegetation, an area should be cleared 
around the spot before any fire is started. 
The loose inflammable litter should be scrap- 
ed back to provide a safe base (2) or a circle 
of wet sand or earth laid around the fire 
to keep it from spreading. 


The campfire may be used to burn garbage. 
Throw empty cans into the fire (3). With 
their protective lacquer burned off, they will 
rust more quickly. When the cans have been 
thoroughly heated, remove, flatten, and bury 
them. Then drench the fire thoroughly two 
or three times (4). After drenching, cover 
the remains with stones or gravel (5) and add 
a cover of loose earth to hide the site as 
completely as possible (6). 


Shiny utensils borrowed from home can 
be returned clean and in good condition if 
you know how. If a clean kettle (7) is cov- 
ered with a rather thick film of soap (8) 
before it is put over the fire, the black 
coating formed on it can be removed with 
little or no scouring (9 and 10). Soap powder 
or flakes mixed with a little water can be 
used, or a cake of soap rubbed in moist hands 
will supply the soapy covering. If scouring 
is needed in addition to ordinary washing, a 
piece of earth-filled sod may be used as a 
scouring brush (11), or sand or wood ashes 
will serve. If one wishes to try unusual ways 
of cleaning dishes, scour with scouring rush 
(12) or use for soap common soapwort, or 
bouncing bet (13). 


If one stays for any length of time at a 
camp site or if any considerable number of 
people stay even a short time at a site, a 
latrine, or outdoor toilet, should be provided. 
The usual manner of constructing a latrine is 
shown in (14). The earth back of the pit is 
usually left loose so that wastes may be 
covered immediately to prevent attracting 
flies and other pests. 


Never pull your gun toward you by the barrel. 
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Editor's Note: This is the third of a 
series of articles which should interest all 
outdoorsmen. They are reprinted from 
The Cornell Rural School Leaflet. 
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How To Carry Things 


There are many ways to carry things on a 
hike. Some are easy and others are not. If 
things are properly packed, a surprising 
quantity of needed material can be carried 
comfortably. 

The United States navy recommends that 
its sailors roll their blankets as shown (1). 
The blanket is folded toward the middle from 
each end. The necessary clothes are placed 
compactly on the folded-over part of one-half 
of the blanket. The halves are folded to- 
gether and then the lower quarter is folded 
over the second quarter. The poncho is folded 
into a square slightly larger than the folded 
blankets. The blankets are placed on it, and 
the ends, and then the sides, of the poncho 
folded in to enclose the blankets. The whole 
is then made into a roll. 

The so-called “Klondike roll” is made by 
laying blankets on a poncho, as shown (2). 
Next the sheets (if desired) are put in place 
and covered alternately with the halves of 
blankets until the whole forms a compact 
envelope bed. Personal belongings may be 
placed on or in the bed, and the whole pack 
rolled and fastened with a belt or rope. When 
its user is ready to go to bed, he merely un- 
rolls his pack. The bottom should be folded 
back underneath to keep the feet covered. 

To make a packsack, one may follow the 
suggestions in the sketches (3 to 16). A piece 
of canvas 3 feet by 8 feet may be cut as 
indicated (6). Twenty flattened circle rings 
(5) will be needed, and some 200 brass rivets 
which split (4). The packsack is made around 
a wooden box form (3), 18 inches by 16 
inches by 9 inches. It may be made inside 
out or right side out, as desired. The 3-foot 
end of the canvas is bent into a narrow hem 
and fastened temporarily with tacks around 
the sides of the box as shown (7). This in- 
cludes one 16-inch side, the two 9-inch ends, 
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and some overlapping on the other 16-inch 
side. The cloth is then folded over the ends 
and riveted in place as shown (8). Next, the 
cloth is bent to form a full-depth pocket on 
the 16- by 18-inch side which was covered 
last (9) and this is rivited in place except at 
the top (10). 

Shoulder straps are made by folding canvas 
around a flat stick and fastening the edges 
with rivets, as shown (11) and (12), then 
turning the strap inside out. Trunk straps or 
webbing may be used. 


























WAVY BED ROLL 



































A supporting strip fastens the two back 


straps at right angles to each other at the 
top of the back, dividing the pocket into 


two (13). Binding eyes are placed as in- 
dicated, one at the top and one at the bottom 
and three on each side of each end (14). Two 
additional binding eyes are placed at the bof- 
tom of the back to hold the ends of the 
straps. The remaining two eyes are riveted 
into the base of the front of the bag to hold 
the ropes which will tie the cover down (15). 
The box is removed. 
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KLONDIKE BED ROLL 
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CANVAS FOR KNAPSACK 
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STRAP MAKING 








BACK POCKET RIVETED 





Carry yonr gun so that it will not point toward 
your companion. 


STRAPS IN PLACE 


ENO EYELETS IN PLACE 


KNAPGACK IN PLACE 


FINISHED KNAPSACK 
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It was only moments thereafter that the battle began. 





ing 

ecie 

e ay or the . 
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LD ODO was just as proud as ever, run- the forest in a seemingly-endless and melan- part 


ning at the head of his fellows through RB zC f A, “ be , { 1H choly death-chant. And when age settled je 
the forest. He was a huge, great-antlered Y upon it, the frog fell prey to the watersnake, free 
buck, great of muscle and gifted to full and the snowshoe hare’s faltering step gave }tic! 
measure with that subtle intelligence that success to the voracious wildcat. Even the fw 
permeates the wild. His sensitive, all-know- great black bear grew blind and _ helpless }sor 
ing nostrils for years had guided the destiny The does walked softly to the edge of the toward the end, finally dropping a victim of tific 
of the deer herd of Mosey Wood in the lake and bent to drink. Odo stood farther disease or one of his fellows. In his lifetime, Ftr 
Poconos. His fellows long had come to de- back, half-concealed in a maze of rhododen- Odo had seen all this. Of course, it had jrtic 
pend completely on him, so that they nibbled dron—watching, listening. The lapping noise made no impression. But now he, too, faced ff , 
wintergreen or green briers in content while Of the thirsty does disturbed the quiet. Once the penalty of the old, old law. And with fur 
he listened, and watched, and sniffed care- in a while one of the animals raised her that strange intelligence possessed by the je 
fully at the flower-sweetened mountain air head and looked peacefully across the dark, wild, he knew. 
for danger. When Odo was at peace, danger ‘Sleeping water; then bent again to drink. And 
was not. The slightest stir of a twig, and it was because all the does were drinking 
Odo heard; the slightest scent, and Oda scent- With heads lowered that Odo, and Odo alone, agile 
ed. So Odo had a right to be proud as he ‘Saw the approach of Than. es thing oud etl “~ * re wall 


led his herd toward Mosey Wood Lake, near What was that feeling in old Odo’s heart? young and wild-spirited and filled with that 
sundown of a quiet day—even though he It was not anger. No, the fires of anger long unquenchable lust for combat that is part 
was fifteen summers old, and his tread was had ebbed in the heart of the old buck. of youth. And Than did not retreat. 
no longer as light and certain as in earlier Rather, it was a feeling of hatred and resent- . * 
years. ment. And Than stood still after he reached _ Odo became uneasy. Several times hej 
Perhaps the herd did not realize, but Odo _ the edge of a laurel-cluster nearby, his strong moved restlessly to and fro and from en 
was not the Odo of old. Perhaps only the Young head raised proudly, as if in mockery. —s — wr +" we enh tata err he yom 
great buck himself realized. Perhaps, like Than was a young buck. The blood of Odo ts tired : he ner ati noe prams nal ;, ail ' 
the veteran pugilist who feels the quivering leaped and played in his veins. There was oe a a 4 werner ed ri nts a 
and shaking of a hundred encounters in his not a finer young deer in the Poconos. He “si ye yes >" = reg ” * st 
legs, old Odo felt a pang inwardly, a pang’ was fleet-footed, clean of limb and muscle, ere M4 — a b na! por 
that attends realization that youth, precious beautifully proportioned, with a full measure = - : no sd be . sol wy f pe 
youth, is gone. Odo knew that sounds no of wild. pride and brave challenge in his oe oe ng deny wy ne yt ll sal 
longer came as sharp and clear, and that eyes that was characteristic of his kind. A :..; - ild ag ots bl r ne 
whiffs of danger did not come so readily any wide and thick-pronged set of antlers swung ime) ss - + Pes ery 04 fi ht : 
more. And Odo knew that even now his above his head. His movements, quick, light, — id eed i . : Mer wong: : 
body begged for rest and his old heart asked certain, were wonderful to watch. prt er epeeate ee, ee 




























Than could easily have retreated again into 
the forest. It was the thing for him to do 


for retreat into the forest for peace and quiet But Odo, seeing this, was filled only with li. 
and relief from his burden as safe-keeper of hate. He sensed what was in the offing. He It was only moments thereafter that 
the herd. knew. It is the way of children of the wild, battle began. There came first wild snort 


Mosey Wood Lake lay still and silent, a he must pay the penalty of the one law none 4 a wild stamping of hooves. The dd 
dark blue mirror with a background of escape. It was the same everywhere in the ickly raised their heads in alarm. Dark 
darker pines whose spined edges were dipped forest. After the first frost the persimmons €5S had settled, but a full moon shone, ligh 
in the blood of sunset. The lake seemed dropped to the ground to wither and rot, ing the forest in silver. The two bucks we 
quietly brooding, hiding the inscrutable mys- the flies and mosquitoes vanished, the wild 8t¢ey flashes in this silver as they clashed, 
teries of the surrounding forets in its secret flower curled up to die. The leaves drop- ‘Plitting the quiet of the forest. 
heart. And all about was absolutely still. ped from the trees and rustled wearily along (Continued on Page 30) 
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NATURALLY ARTIFICIAL 


this era of industrial achievement the 
value of our natural resources are not 
sidered as seriously as they should be. 


During the past quarter century our hun- 

have increased over 50%. During the 
me period the area of land adapted to the 
tural propagation and rearing of wildlife 
s decreased considerably, and many, many 
es of streams have been polluted to a 
int detrimental to the natural propagation 
aquatic life. The potential game propagat- 
sarea has been decreased. Yet each year 
»clamor for the privilege of killing more 
me per individual per season than we 
ied each previous year. Irrespective of the 
t that many miles of streams have been 
luted our anglers demand more and larger 


During the past quarter of a century we 
ve expended approximately one million 
ars to promote the ruthless destruction of 
uable, man-labeled, undesirable, predatory 
imals, and now we have reached the arro- 
nt position where we propose to set afire 
i burn the watersheds as a means of pro- 
ing an unnatural number of a preferred 
cies of game animals. If this procedure 
our modern interpretation of conservation 
t have reached the heights of artificial per- 
ttion. 
Do we assume that during the turn of each 
elan- jarter of a century we may drastically re- 
ettled je the natural propagating areas and then 
nake, frease the natural production of game? 
gave jticipating an annual increase of hunters, 
n the h we provide more game per individual per 
Ipless fson? We can increase the natural and 
ficial production to a maximum point, but 
time, ft maximum may not be increased in pro- 
tion to the number of hunters. 
f we wish to leave our rich heritage to 
ure generations we must practice coopera- 
Practical con- 









¢, practical conservation. 


Goshawk nest high in beech tree. 








by 
ROBERT H. MUMMA 


servation is not the simple process of re- 
adjusting the population of game birds and 
animals to meet the discriminate require- 
ments of sentimental humans. 


It concerns all of nature’s common objects 
and includes the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. We must not allow our wishing to 
influence or interfere with our thinking! 
Facts and facts alone must be absorbed and 
mentally digested and accepted at their 
natural value without regard to personal 
interests. When we reject as foolish any- 
thing that may arouse our resentment we 
are evading the actual issue. 


Nature’s entire program is based on an 
impartial, competitive basis. At various times 
it may appear to be tragic and cruel. How- 
ever, this process insures the perpetuation 
of the best unless artificial interference is 
present. 


There is not one single living organism 
that does not play an important part in 
nature’s complex operation. To remove any 
Single part is to invite complicated unde- 
sired results. 


Nature's biotic scale is created through 
an evolutionary program. Each form of life 
is dependent upon the immediate lower form 
of life for its respective existence. This pre- 
datory characteristic of all wildlife is present 
directly or indirectly throughout the entire 
biotic scale, even among the microscopic 
organisms. 


We cannot reconstruct or destroy the vital 
parts of nature’s machine according to our 
individual conceptions and expect it to react 
in a favorable, natural manner. We may 
realize favorable temporary results, but ulti- 
mately an unbalanced population of any par- 
ticular species will tend to infringe upon the 
existence of others. Each species should be 
kept within natural proportions so that each 
may thrive for a mutual benefit and certainly 
not at the expense of each other. 


The natural process of culling the undesir- 
ables through the medium of predators is 
decidedly beneficial. We should be willing to 
sacrifice a small percentage of desirables to 
perpetuate this natural process of insuring 
healthy, verile seed stock, and consequently 
sound, normal offspring throughout the gen- 
erations. 


This practice is definitely consistent with 
nature’s criginal program. It may involve a 
certain minimum expense in relation to game 
that we take to satisfy our inherited kill- 
ing instinct. However, the predators would 
have to mzgnanimously increase their annual 
consumption of man-labeled, desirable birds 
and animals to kill a quantity of this pre- 
ferred game equal in value to one million 
dollars, which is the approximate amount 
that has been spent to kill and control the 
various predators since 1913. 


No one questions the fact.that predators 
do remove a certain number of game birds 


and animals, and inevitably they consume 
numerous song birds. Yet a discriminate few 
are willing to concede that these predators 
prefer to eat numerous rodents and insec- 
tivirous pests rather than chase a rabbit or 
a grouse throughout an entire county for 
the mere sport of pursuing and killing it. 


The appreciable qualities of food are not 
measured by predators in inches of trout, 
in huge symmetrical antlers or in a brilliant 
plumage; neither do they consider the sport- 
ing of trophy values. It is a matter of killing 
or be killed. Predators appreciate the quant- 
ity, not the quality of food. Failing to realize 
their immediate objective when in search of 
food may determine their life or death. 


They are not partial to our game birds 
and animals, yet the first bird or animal that 
relaxes vigilence will be doomed to provide 
a welcome meal for a hungry predator be 
it game bird, song bird, mouse or reptile. 

During the past few years, we as sportsmen 
have contacted the authorities responsible 
for the conservation of game and of natural 
resources. We have surrounded them with 
suggestions. They have been deluged with 
proposals and they are subject to a con- 
tinuous barrage of petitions. What percent- 
age of these petitions, etc., have been for- 
warded for the initial purpose of promoting 
conservation? 


Public cpinion, with reference to the sports- 
men, as a guide to action is dependent upon 
the intelligence and sincerity of those whose 
thoughts are its creative source. The trial 
end error system promoted at random with- 
out a scientific, technical, premediated analy- 
sis of the ultimate result has proven to be 
an expensive and undesirable form of con- 
servation. It is a liability rather than an 
asset. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Photos by Game Protector Richard W. Orr 
Goshawk nest and eggs. 
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1,250,000 WILDFOWLERS 


More than a million and a quarter Federal 
migratory bird hunting stamps were bought 
last year, according to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Required of all migratory-waterfowl hun- 
ters over 16 years old, the so-called duck 
stamps provide the only available index to 
the number of wildfowlers in the country. 

Out of a total of 1,257,313 stamps, the largest 
sale in any one State was 118,931 in Min- 
nesota. Michigan was second with 94,180, 
and Wisconsin and California third and 
fourth, with 89,317 and 85,819. 

Other States in the first 10 were Texas, 
77,288; Illinois, 64,212; Washington, 62,704; 
Louisiana, 43,069; New York, 42,934; and 
Iowa, 40,670. 

Sold for $1 at post offices, the duck stamps 
provide funds that help finance the Federal 
Government’s refuge program. Every. sports- 
man over 16 who hunts migratory waterfowl 
is required to have on his person one of the 
stamps with his signature in ink across its 
face. Many are also purchased by collectors, 
the post office department’s philatelic agency 
in Washington alone reporting a sale of 3,260 
stamps last year 

Sales at post offices in the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii last 
year were as follows, the State’s ranking in 
sales totals being shown in parentheses: 

Alabama (37), 6,590; Alaska (48), 2,520; 
Arizona (42), 3,951; Arkansas (27), 16,330; 
California (4), 85,819; Colorado (18), 24,453; 
Connecticut (36), 6,733. 

Delaware (44), 3,646; District of Columbia 
(50), 1,312; Florida (28), 14,717; Georgia (43), 
3,757; Hawaii (51), 76; Idaho (21), 20,508; 
Illinois (6), 64,212; Indiana (24), 18,882; Iowa 
(10), 40,670. 

Kansas (13), 26,915; Kentucky (41), 4,611; 
Lousiana (8), 43,069; Maine (33), 9,641; Mary- 
land (29), 11,011; Massachusetts (23), 19,464; 
Michigan (2), 94,180; Minnesota (1), 118,931; 
Mississippi (34), 9,211; Missouri (15), 26,723; 
Montana (12), 28,645. 

Nebraska (14), 26,745; Nevada (38), 6,403; 
New Hampshire (47), 3,134; New Jersey (22), 
20,080; New Mexico (40), 5,077; New York (9), 
42,934; North Carolina (32), 9,965; North 
Dakota (25), 17,584. 


Ohio (19), 23,245; Oklahoma (17), 25,199; 
Oregon (11), 32,239; Pennsylvania (20), 21,623; 
Rhode Island (45), 3,239; South Carolina (39), 
5,554; South Dakota (16), 25,446. 


Tennessee (30), 10,600; Texas (5), 77,288; 
Utah (26), 16,886; Vermont (46), 3,153; Vir- 
ginia (31), 10,076; Washington (7), 62,704; 
West Virginia (49), 1,475; Wisconsin (3), 89,- 
317; Wyoming (35), 7,510. 

It was not until the discovery of North 
America that the world fur trade got into 
its stride. 
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The numbers on your license tag | 


this year were made larger so they | 
'| covld be identified easier. Be sure to | 
|| display it so no figures will be obscured. | 
|| Every portion must be clearly visible. || 
| | Refrain from using holders which will 
| not inienenin clear elaine 





PET PEEVES 


Starting with this issue we are going to 
give our readers an opportunity to air their 
pet peeves. Some readers get peeved when 
their magaine is late, others because we 
failed to publish such an such a note or 
photograph, etc. But they’re not the kind 
of peeves we want to hear about. Anyhow 
they’re only “official” peeves. We want to 
know about your personal peeves. 


For instance, John E. Martin, Real Estate 
Broker, Philadelphia, who put this peeve idea 
in my bonnet, says his pet peeve is the guy 
who’s always wondering why you keep a dog 
twelve months of the year only to hunt with 
him a couple of weeks, and then is the first 
one to ask you to go along hunting when the 
season opens, telling you to be sure to bring 
your dogs along. Or the fellow who helps 
you use up several boxes of .22’s in practice 
then, when they’re all gone, looks disappoint- 
ed but never thinks of helping to replenish 
the supply; or who is always borrowing a 
shotgun, a shell or two but never returning 
them. 





In last month’s issue we carried an an- 
nouncement of a lost dog on Page 30, but 
shortly after the magazine was off press we 
received a note from Dr. Mortimer, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s clubs stating that the animal had 
been recovered. Credit for the recovery was 
due the Federation’s system of tattooing the 
dog’s ears and having the numbers recorded. 


The State of Indiana announced a nine-day 
pheasant season for 1941 opening November 
10 and closing November 19. There will be a 
daily bag limit of two birds, one of which 
may be a hen, and a possession limit of four 
birds. 





Never shoot at game when another hunter is in line 
of fire. 


SKUNKS VALUABLE ANIMALS FOR 
FARMERS: NICE PETS 


Calling a man a skunk ought to be a con 
pliment instead of a slur. 


That, at least, is the opinion of officials 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, United 
Department of the Interior, who claim thy 
the much-maligned “polecat” in reality is, 
patient animal that may make a good pg 
and, at the same time, is economically im 
portant. 


A Fish and Wildlife inventory of the 
catch in the United States last year indicate 
that some 2,170,000 skunks were trapped i 
36 states and the pelts sold at fur aueti 
The Federal officials believe, however, tha 
the annual catch in the entire country ; 
probably 30 to 50. percent greater than th 
reported take, or an estimated 3 to 3% milli 
skunks a year. 












































In February 1941, one large fur auctios 
company sold skunk pelts from 35 cents fi 
small ones to $3.60 each for prime larg 
northern pelts. 


Skunks are mostly beneficial to man.” T 
vice officials declared. “They are import the 
to agricultural interests because they fee sku 
on insects, chiefly beetles and grasshopper the 
grubs, and other forms of pests.” thr 

Excellent mouse and rat hunters, sk c 
are welcomed around barns and in the fielig * 
where field mice and rats like to feed # ™® 
grain. of | 

ine 

Sometimes the skunk is not a welcome gi, 
guest, the wildlife officials admit, especiall§ ;, 
when the “polecat” lives near or under thf tr, 
farmhouse. “But such individuals can easil} fo, 
be controlled without disposing of them,” , 
was explained. pee 

In some restricted sections, particularly @ yar 
waterfowl and certain upland game nestilg jit 
areas, the skunk becomes objectionable b ; 
cause of its predation on nests. A serious é§ pr 
robber in game areas, the skunk is controlle - 
by large-scale trapping operations. arc 

Contrary to popular opinion the skunk ¥ the 
not an agressive animal who launches 4 as 
attack at the drop of the hat—or at the rai} ski 
ing of a tail. Scientists say that most sl the 
are easy-going individuals that dislike sur 
the powerful fluids they can eject. dis 

Skunks will put up with a surprisimgg ‘ 
amount of abuse on most occasions befor do, 
they lose their temper and spray their powet] Ev 
fully scented musk. But persons are not ey A 
couraged to experiment with a_ skunk] tir 
patience. cal 


When a skunk lets go with an attack, nd 
place within two or three yards of the 4 
is safe from the fluid. One attack does ™ 
empty the gland sac. The skunk can defen 
itself three or four times in rapid successi 
Usually one shot is enough for any would 
intruder. ' 
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BEARS IRE FARMERS WITH THEIR 
CORN FEEDING FORAYS 


Up in Lycoming County last fall the bears living in the mountains adjacent a- 
valley farm near the Loyalsock Creek decided to vary their diet. So, one evening 
at dusk two of them sneaked down the mountainside and cautiously approached 
the farmer’s corn field. Soon they reached its edge and began filling their bellies 
at the rate of “sixty an hour.” They got away with it, too. Later they invited 
friends to join them in their nightly banquets and ere long a well defined path 
marked their approach to the field. At first the farmer was tolerant, but as the 
damage became greater he called for help and the local officers drove the animals 
away night after night until they desisted. A little rock salt in the seat of their 
furry pants scattered them in no uncertain terms. Believe it or not, as many as 
five bears were seen in the cernfield at one time. Note the well worn path and 
| the damage it lead to in the accompanying photos. 






























32 Kinds of Skunks 


There are three principal groups of skunks, 
the more common being the small spotted 
skunk and the large common skunk. In all 
there are about 32 recognized kinds in the 
three groups. 


Caught for their fur by young boys as well 
as professional trappers, skunk pelts com- 
mand varying prices. As the width and length 
of the stripes decrease, the price of the pelts 
increases. Solid black pelts bring top prices. 
Since the fur of the skunk becomes prime 
in fall, this is the best time of the year to 
trap the animals and obtain the highest price 
for the pelt. 


Nocturnal in habit, skunks are seldom seen 
during the daytime. The young in a litter 
range from 2 to 10 with 6 an average sized 
litter, 


That skunks are amiable animals has been 
proved by many individuals who have cap- 
tured young ones and raised them as pets 
around the home. These animals have shown 
themselves to be intelligent and as playful 
as cats. Persons who have not trusted the 
skunk’s discretion and control have descented 
the animals. This requires a bit of minor 
surgery that makes the animal incapable of 
discharging musk. 

Some persons have used skunks as “watch- 
dogs” to keep intruders away from homes. 
power} Even the most fearless thief avoids the skunk. 
ot en] A few years ago an ingenious man who was 
kunk} tired of having valuables stolen from his 
car captured a young skunk, descented the 
ck, 0 animal, and raised it as a pet. Whenever 
nim§ ‘he man used his automobile, he carried the 
8 animal with him. After parking his car, he 
jefenq “Ned the skunk to the steering wheel. His car 
ossiony YAS never molested. 


uld 














The lake trout is the largest of all the 


trouts. Photos by Dr. Chas. 8. Apgar 
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The life of every Game Protector, Land 
Mangement, is filled with hard work and 
disappointments. They are constantly busy 
maintaining and developing the State Game 
Lands assigned to them in order to provide 
ideal food and cover conditions for creatures 
of the wild. 


One of the best methods of doing this is 
to plant and protect food bearing trees, shrubs 
and vines so that an abundance of food and 
cover will be available at all seasons of the 
year. Disappointments closely follow im- 
provements of this nature. Browsing deer 
especially do not respect the efforts of the 
land manager, but persistently destroy the 
seedlings which were planted to improve 
conditions. This, however, is expected and 
the disappointment is not too great. 


The above photograph taken by Game Pro- 
tector, Land Management, Earl E. Smith, 
shows some unusual deer damage. The deer 
have stripped the bark from this fine clump 
of sumac which is located on State Game 
Lands Nos. 44-54 in Elk County. Smith 
watched these trees grow from seedlings to 
their present size. He cut all competing 
growth away so that they would thrive. They 
had finally reached an age when they would 
produce seed sadly required for food by 
grouse during the winter months. Imagine 
his dismay when he saw this damage done by 
deer during the late winter and early spring. 


This type of damage is not new. Deer have 
been treating the Hercules Club, another fine 
game food producer, in like manner for some 
years. Frequently a tree or two of other 
species suffers the same fate. But seldom 
is a fine clump of sumac destroyed in such 
a short time. 


Smith also observed another clump of 


sumac similarly destroyed by deer during 
the past winter. 





WISHFUL WISHING 


Oh, would I were a little pheasant, 

Her life indeed must be quite pleasant. 

She has her food, her fun, her cover, 

And the state department provides a lover. 

She has protection to rear her brood, 

She does not worry about the food. 

While I must work and worry and give, 

The state isn’t interested in how well I live. 

If I were a game bird how happy Id be, 

For then, maybe Ohio would subsidize me. 
Anon—From “Zaleski Zilencer” camp paper 

of the Ohio Conservation Laboratory. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


FIELD NOTES 


“Last fall when I was hunting grouse in 
Slate Run one of my companion’s bird dog 
killed a porcupine and got its mouth full of 
quills. We had some time pulling them out. 
Later a Mr. Carson told me that if we had 
dipped the dog’s mouth in vinegar it would 
have drawn the flesh so that the quills could 
easily have been pulled out. I thought the 
information worth passing along for the bene- 
fit of others.”—John Hallman, Uwchland, Pa. 


Sometime ago a black bear entered the 
Refuge clawed a few signs and scratched up 
a few trees, and then dismantled the driver’s 
seat on a bulldozer and chewed off the pres- 
sure hose.—George Koehler, Game Protector 
Lycoming County. 


“On Wednesday, July 30, I answered a call 
in Charleroi regarding an injured quail that 
was found in the street. Upon investigating, 
the quail turned out to be a Killdeer and the 
injury proved to be one of nature’s cripples— 
the bird had only one leg.”—Robert D. Parla- 
man, Game Protector, District G-11, Charle- 
roi, Washington County. 


“A party turned a mallard duck over to my 
wife. He had found the duck caught by fish- 
ing hooks along the shore line near the Pyma- 
tuning spillway. Fourteen hooks were made 
fast to a piece of fish-line and then baited 
for ducks. The mallard had two hooks in its 
mouth and the other twelve were hanging 
to the extra line. All hooks were baited with 
a yellow weed bloom about the size of a grain 
of corn. The two hooks were cut off and re- 
moved from the duck.”—Game Protector, 
Burt Oudette, Crawford County. 


IS THE BLACKSNAKE DESTRUCTIVE? 


Nobody seems to be friendly toward snakes. 
Blacksnakes, for instance, are common in 
Pennsylvania and to most persons who see 
one, the verdict is death for the reptile. Their 
killer may be justified in some instances, but 
my idea is that the blacksnake should be 
spared generally. 

These surroundings have blacksnakes and 
I have traveled the mountains, swamps and 
hillsides for many years and they always 
make haste in getting away. Recently a 
blacksnake was killed and upon examina- 
tion was found to contain a full grown 
weasel. Should that snake have been killed? 

Had it been possible to see the game de- 
stroyed by the weasel compared to the game 
destroyed by the snake, I think that many 
of our sportsmen would suggest a drive to 
spare the life of the blacksnake.—John Bohr, 
Sec. Kittatinny Sportsmen’s Asso., Pine 
Grove, Pa. 


When the United States was settled, most 
predatory animals were driven back in their 
range, but the coyote seems to thrive with 
civilization and has actually extended its 
range, according to officials of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 
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THE LAMENT OF THE COON peop 
WIFE “was 
The evening is warm for November, No 
The stars are beginning to show, loadé 
The waning moon will be setting soon [}°W" 
Pale in the last sun glow. load 
Tonight is a night for romance! has | 
Tonight is a night for love! left 
“Tonight the coon will be running” tr 
Is all he’ll be thinking of. with 
Old Smokey and Racket and Judy any 
Are frantic in their glee. Tt 
They have sensed their master’s intention a 
And are dancing a jubilee. eo 
He'll be gone, though the evening’s early, aot 
He'll stop by for Ted and Jaka an 
“By the time those two are ready avoi 
Who knows how long it will take?” othe 
If coon hunters go to Heaven 
They will sit on the golden stair 
Swapping their ring-tail stories, ST/ 
And all of the hounds will be there \ 
Hearing each tale grow bigger S 
With doggie tongue in cheek, vati 
Champing and fretting till sunset will 
When comes their turn to speak. and 
Then over the broad green meadows un¢ 
And down the silvery rills thr 
The sound of the hounds as they leap ang A 
bound ma 
Rings over the heavenly hills. thr 
While the angel wife of the hunter = 


Sets the coffee on to steep, 
And she smiles a bit and sighs a bit 
As she settles down to sleep. 





Photo by Dr. 


Chas. S. Apgar 


Wildcat bagged near Refuge No. 13, Jamison City, 
during 1940 hunting season by an unknown beat 
hunter. 
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IT “WASN’T LOADED” 


More warnings have been issued about 
careless handling of firearms than about any 
other hazard found around the home. Yet 

ple continue to fool with the gun that 


mt loaded.” 


0n 


ention 


ap a 





ear 


City, 
bear 


No one knows whether or not a gun is 
jaded when he picks it up. It may be your 
own pet 10-gauge that you have never left 
loaded about the house. You don’t know who 
has borrowed it since last you used it, and 
left a shell in it. It takes but a second to 
“preak” a gun and learn definitely whether 
or not it is loaded. And this should be done 
with any weapon you pick up. Don’t take 
any one’s word for it. 

There was one hard and fast rule regard- 
ing firearms that was first taught to boys. 
That was: Never point a gun at anyone un- 
les you intend to shoot them. Another 
should be: Always “break” gun before you 
examine it. Obeying those two rules will 
avoid many accidents—to yourself and to 
others. Think first and avoid that accident. © 





START PROGRAM TO HELP STATES IN 
WORK WITH WILDLIFE MOVIES 


States needing help in developing conser- 
vation information and education services 
will soon be able to call upon other states 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
under an exchange plan now being organized 
through the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


A catalog of motion pictures and other 
materials illustrating wildlife restoration 
throughout the country will be prepared fol- 
lowing a survey to determine where these 
materials are available. Participating states 
will retain full possession of their own ma- 
terial, but will cooperate by listing their 
available aids in the central catalog to be 
established by the Service’s Division of Fed- 
eral Aid in Wildlife Restoration. 


This service is being established as a result 
of many demands from states that are carry- 


the work. 
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ing on wildlife restoration projects with Fed- 
eral Aid. 


In carrying out their Federal Aid projects, 
especially those involving research, the states 
have frequently needed materials for use on 
public occasions, but no one state has been 
able to meet these needs adequately. Pooling 
all such resources, it is hoped, will make it 
possible for each state to advance its wild- 
life work more effectively. 


Already 19 states, represented by the Na- 
tional Conference on Conservation Education 
and Publicity, are involved in the program, 
and others are expected to participate. 


The actual survey of these materials began 
on July 1 with the appointment of Paul D. 
Olejar, formerly director of education for 
the West Virginia Conservation Commission, 
as an information specialist in the Division 
of Federal Aid. Preliminary listings will be 
circulated to cooperating states as soon as 
available. It was pointed out that a system 
of exchange will eliminate duplication of ef- 
fort and make available new developments 
of common benefit to conservation education. 


States represented are Arkansas, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 


“your ‘Wildlife in the Farm Program’ is 
certainly the best so far. I’d appreciate half 
a aozen copies for my professional students 
and if you can spare more, I'd like 40 copies 
ror my Game Management Class.” 


* * ” 


“I was impressed by the subject matter of 
Bulletin 16, ‘Wildlife in the Farm Program’ 
and I think that I know of a number of peo- 
ple here in Virginia who could not only read 
this bulletin with profit but who will put 
into effect the common-sense methods which 
it describes.” 


=a iad 


Although retired, W. J. Bailer, former Refuge Keeper, Thornhurst, continues his Interest in 


Here is one of the many squirrel feeders he maintains. 
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Mrs, 
pound wild turkey she killed in Mifflin County 
last season, 


Herbert S. Sterner, Hanover, Pa., with 23 


REX AND ME 
By Jimmie Guthrie 


I’m alone tonight; the house is still 

As shadows creep; against my will; 

A tear falls. 

Around in my somber den, I’m all alone and 
live again; 

In memories. 

Into my fire-place I gaze—and think of all 
those yesterdays. 

When I was young. 

With dog and gun I roamed the hill, the fields, 

That wooded patch beside the mill. 

I'd laugh aloud; tho all alone, 

When a cotton-tail just about half grown— 
would fool ’ole “Rex” 

I'd kick a brush-pile, then a stump, 

Out he goes—my heart would thump, 

Then: “Git ’em Boy”! 

A coupla’ yelps and off he goes, 

(Boy that dog sure had a nose!) 

Another bark then all is still. 

Will he ‘fetch’ him back? 

I hope he will. 

I park myself upon a log 

(I’ve gotta’ be quick in front of that dog.) 

He’s barking nearer now again, 

My ’ole 12 gauge is set to aim. 

Through the underbrush I see, 

A ball of brown; a flash of white 

Its Mr. Cotton-tail alright. 

My “safety” clicks—I aim with care, 

The rabbit tipped, and “Rex” was there 

With panting tongue as if to say, 

“They can’t beat us—they can’t get away” 

Aw, those were happy days alright, 

and as I sit alone tonight 

I live again in memory—of bygone days 

“just Rex and Me”. 

Now Rex is gone—and I am old 

But memories are as good as gold. 

I know he’s waiting where’s he’s found 

A new and Happy Hunting Ground. 

And soon I know the Lord shall see, 

that we’re together, 

“Rex and Me.” 











seme 
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Photos by D. L. Batcheler 


A “‘Miss’’ that made a hit in ‘‘Shoot the B’’ event (Miss Merritts). 





Huntingdon County Federation of Sportsmen’s Field Day. 


Turkey shoot. 


EVERETT SPORTSMEN MEET 


The Everett Chapter Izaak Walton League 
of America held its annual fall banquet on 
Wednesday night, August 21, 1941, at the 
American Legion Home at Riverside, Everett, 
with about 200 present. Mr. Marion J. Myers, 
of Breezewood, President of the local chap- 
ter, acted as toastmaster for the occasion. 
The Washington, D. C., Chapter presented 
Mr. Myers with a gavel. A delicious dinner 
was served by the Ladies Auxiliary of Post 
8 American Legion which was followed by 
the introduction of the Washington delega- 
tion by Mr. John F. Stowell, President of 
the Washington Chapter which included 
Messrs. Fred Orsinger, Lewis Radcliffe, 
Charles Taylor, Albert Day, Robert Pyle, 


Dewitt Harry, Lewis Gamlick, Ted Barton, 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Shannon, Mr. Garrison and 
Mr. Abbadico. 


Very interesting talks were given by the 
following: Dr. William H. Moore, of Phila- 
delphia, former member of the Game Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania; Mr. Fred Orsinger, 
of Washington, D. C., connected with the 
Federal Bureau of Fish and Game; Attorney 
Abbadico, of Washington, D. C., of the Fed- 
eral Bureau; Dr. Lewis Radcliffe, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.,. National Vice-President of the 
Izaak Walton League; Mr. Allen Barrett from 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission at Harris- 
burg; Mr. Charles Taylor, of Washington, D. 
C., National Director of the Izaak Walton 
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League and Assistant Chief of the Fish an 
Wildlife Service, Department of Agricultuy 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. James Morton, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Game Commission; 
Mr. Dewitt Harry, President of the Regiong 
Council of the Waltonians, comprising the 
states of Maryland, Virginia, West Virgini, 
and the District of Columbia, and Hon. Rich. 
ard M. Simpson, Congressman from this Djs. 
trict. 


Prizes were awarded to the following: Firs 
prize, Nelson Simpson, of Hopewell R. D. No, 
1,..22 repeating rifle worth $15 2nd prize 
Paul Geisler, of Bedford R. D. No. 2, fishing 
rod, $10; 3rd prize, Raymond Hann, Everett 
R. D., .22 single shot rifle, $5; 4th prize, Floyd 
Batzel, Everett R. D. No. 2, 3 years subscrip. 
tion to the Pennsylvania Game News and 
Pennsylvania Angler; 5th prize, William ¢ 
Wakefield, Jr., Ray’s Hill, Hunting License 
for 1941; 6th prize, Dewey Layton, Breeze. 
wood, box of shells. Other prizes given for 
crows feet, lst prize, Gilbert Winter, of 
Everett, 84 feet, $10; C. Clair Winter, o 
Everett, 25 feet, $6; also snake tails, Clifford 
Hoy, of Everett R. D., 136 tails, $7.50; George 
McGram, Jr., of Everett R. D., 135 tails, $; 
and Guy Diehl, of Everett R. D. No. 2, 3 
tails, $2.50. 


A large number of door prizes were donat- 
ed by the merchants of Everett for which 
the members of the Everett Chapter wish to 
extend their thanks. 


This delightful affair was brought to a close 
by a cake-walk and a grand finale. Mrs. M 
J. Myers, of Breezewood, won the cake in 
the cake-walk which was donated by the 
Everett Home-maid Bakery. 


The music for the evening was furnished 
by local talent. 


HunTe AS Waaled 
Room +B oarRd 





Photo by Dr. Chas. S. Apgar 
A sign along the road near Jamison City. 
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Two beautiful pointers (above) from Dr. 
G. §. Hartley, Clifton Forge, Va. Both animals 
4% yrs., Va. license No. 203256-7. Solid white 
with brown ears, brown around eyes, with a white 
streak in forehead. Heavier dog answers to name 
of Dash; the other to name of Lee. Help locate 
these animals and break up a chain of interstate 
dog thieves. 


Stolen: 


NORTHEASTERN FEDERATION 
FIELD DAY 


The annual field day and get-together of 
federated sportsmen of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania held August 24 at the Silver Lake 
Club grounds was attended by more than two 
thousand persons and was the most successful 
ever conducted by the organization. John H. 
Price, Scranton, formerly a member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, won a leg on 
the Silver Lake Rod and Gun Club trophy. He 
defeated a large field of contestants, includ- 
ing C. E. Jakway, of Towanda, winner in 1939, 
and G. P. Moore, Towanda, who won last 
year. 


The bait-casting contest was won by J. L. 
Neiger, member of the Fish Commission from 
Scranton, and the clay pigeon shoot by 
Mr. Price. Other events included fox 
and ’coon chases and dog show. 


Dr. F. S. Birchard, Montrose, chairman of 
the committee in charge of the dog show, 
reports excellent interest in this part of the 
day’s program. Pointers, beagles, ‘coon 
hounds, cockers, springers, English setters, 
fox hounds and Gordon setters were entered. 
A total of 256 dogs were exhibited, 117 of 
which were foxhounds. The judge was Wil- 
liam F,. Gilroy, Pittston, a licensed A. K. C. 
judge. 

In the ’coon chases about forty dogs took 
part. In the first event, first line and first 
tree was taken by “Woodie,” owned by 
Everett Joiner, of Binghamton. “Spot,” owned 
by L. M. Bass, of Binghamton, took second 
line, and “Lead,” owned by William Denton, 
New Milford, took second tree. 

In the second chase “Brownie,” owned by 
Jess Hobert, Oxford, N. Y., took first line. 
“Joe,” owned by Mr. Denton, took second 
line, “Kentucky,” owned by Miss Springsteen, 
took first tree. “Jack,” owned by Frank 
Utter, Oxford, took second tree. 

In the third chase, “Spot,” L. M. Bass, Bing- 
hamton, first line. “Kentucky,” Miss Spring- 
steen, second line, first tree. “Bill,” Mrs. Hill, 
second tree. 

Fourth class: “Bill,” Bob Hobert, of Sus- 
quehanna, first line, “Brownie,” Jess Hobert, 
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Oxford, second line. “Hot Shot,” Miss Spring- 
steen, first tree. 

Results of the fox chase in which 13 dogs 
were entered, follow: First place was taken 
by Wynn Tiffany’s dog, ‘Sam,” New Milford; 
M. Gamalass dog. “Fannie,’ 


second place, 
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owned by John Horvath, of Silver Lake, 
third place. 


In the dog shows the grand championship 
award was won by “Merry Masterman,” a 
Walker foxhound, owned by Dr. Birchard. 





ce 
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The Monessen Sportemen’s Association made an appeal to all local housewives to make contri- 

butions in the association’s drive to collect scrap aluminum, which will be sent to national 

defense industries to help relieve a serious shortage of the metal which is used in the construc- 
tion of airplanes and other defense material. 

The total weight of the articles collected was 4,150 pounds one of the largest collections re- 


ported 


from any community in Western Pennsylvania exclusive of the larger cities. 


Roy W. Gray, president of the Association and chairman of the drive, supervised the loading 
of the hugh pile of aluminum ware which was sent to Pittsburgh. 
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THE LAND WE APPRECIATE 


plants which naturally die because of the 
lack of sunlight. As this change in plant life 
takes place a change in wildlife takes place 
also. Larger animals and birds move into 
the area. Man often can use these animals 
and birds for food. More drinking water is 
retained for the use of man. While the forests 
can be used for man’s industry and shelter. 
Where the good top soil has not been allowed 
to wash away in the streams, better plants 
can be grown to supply man’s food. The 
plants will contain more vitamins. This means 
greater health with less cost. It is not un- 
common to hear a doctor say that some of 
our ills are directly due to deficient diet. 
A question that may well be raised by 
educators is what was the basis for determin- 
ing a grade and credit for this course. The 
grade was based on four points. These were: 
1. The responses of the student in the 
field work done in the group. 
2. A written test in economics and 
sociology. 
3. An oral test on the plot about the 
other aspects of conservation, with all 
the faculty taking a part in the test. 


4. A written report on the work of 
each student showing his or her ability 
to transfer the experiences acquired to 
his or her personal teaching situation. 


It was very interesting to find taking this 
course both men and women teachers of a 
wide range of ages, and from almost all fields 
and grades of education. It was also surpris- 
ing to hear some of the reasons given by 
individuals for their taking the course. Some 
wished to teach elementary grades, others in- 
termediate. Still others planned to teach 
science, social science, nursing and health. 
Other reasons were to have a good time, to 
recover health by being outdoors or to study 
wildlife. Yet whatever the original reason all 
became so imbued with conservation and all 
its aspects that they soon began to work very 
hard to learn all they could to use in their 
own school situation. I think that all persons 
who attended the Laboratory will be better 
teachers than ever before. They are now in- 
spired to teach their pupils to seek a happier 
life, not richer in a financial sense but richer 
in real health, and the enjoyment of their 
environment. Whatever these teachers teach 
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Continued from Page 


will be interesting to their pupils. Pupils &f 
joy studying about life and living things 








Cooperative Wildlife Research 


(Continued from Page 7) 


New Orleans, Louisiana. Problems being at- 
tacked are (1) the effects of animals on re- 
forestration and range management, and (2) 
the effect of forestry and range practices on 
wildlife. 


The principal objectives on forest wildlife 
research are (1) to the bird and animal 
species destructive to reforestration, that is 
to seed and seedlings, and the effects of vary- 
ing populations on composition, density and 
age classes of commercial timber stands; (2) 
the effects of forest management practices on 
desirable wildlife, principally game and fur 
species; (3) making deliberate changes in 
forestry practices for wildlife benefit, for ex- 
ample, making various size, shape and inter- 
spersions of openings in continuous stands 
of conifers and hardwoods; and (4) to de- 
termine the optimum requirements for game 
and fur species in forest feeds and cover. 

The principal objectives of range wildlife 
research are to determine (1) the wildlife 
species destructive to ranges; (2) the effect 
of rodents and varying populations of each 
species on range grass production, density 
and composition; (3) the relation of rodents 
and big game species to livestock production 
on the range; and (4) the factors limiting 
populations of rodents and other wildlife 
species on western ranges. 


Progress has been made on (1) relation 
of many species of rodents to range grass pro- 
duction, density, and composition in Califor- 
nia; (2) methods of treating Douglas fir seed 
to prevent consumption by rodents; (3) treat- 
ments of Lake States forests for better utili- 
zation of wintering deer yards; (4) identifica- 
tion technique of damage done by birds and 
mammals to forests; (5) effect of birds in 
longleaf pine regeneration in the South; (6) 
the effect of size, shape, and frequency of 


forest openings on wildlife, and how they 
may be economically created and maintained. 

These findings are of value to the man- 
agement of forest and range lands throughout 
the country, and they are expected to in- 


will participate more extensively. When & — 
servation is integrated into a course as it et I 
taught at the Conservation Laboratory | 
the slow pupil can find activities that a “? 
within his or her own experience. thun 
It is my sincere hope that in the very ne ay 
future we can read the announcement off “! 
Conservation Laboratory for Teachers @{ic! 
Pennsylvania. The teachers of Pennsylvay2™@ 
deserve the right to attend a camp whem Wé 
they can learn real facts of conservation “y 
that they may make their teaching vital. Fgljy ; 
teaching conservation as a part of any B 
lar cours2 is teaching common sense. And 
is remarkable today how uncommon is cop pull 
mon sense. 7 
If the attitude of living for a richer af’ 
more wholesome life is to be taught, we m h 
begin by living conservation. Every teachel !°° 
should be conservation conscious. I wish tha ‘° 
I could see every teacher bringing to |i 7 
the full meaning of these five words in bir 
gards to all life—Conservation—Education-§ of 
Observation—Interrelation—Appreciation, § g'' 
ye 
RC on 
the 
fluence the programs of the Soil Conservag | 
tion Service, Forest Service, Agricultura Pv 


Adjustment Administration, Extension Ser 
vice, State game and conservation commis. 
sions, and many other agencies. 
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‘“*He won’t bark or nothing—Just stands in front of some brush with his tail sticking out 
and one paw raised.’’ 
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ALL OUT AID FOR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


We had penetrated the tract scarcely more 
han a couple score feet when the first bird 
et loose. 


“There’s one!” cried my host as if the 
thunderous roar hadn't startled me half out 
of my wits. 


After watching the bird careen off into 
thicker cover I emitted a low whistle of 
amazement. Then, half to myself I muttered: 
“Well, I'll be doggoned.” 


“What's the matter?” asked my companion 
in surprise. 

B-R-R-O-O-O-M-M! Another rocket cata- 
pulted from out of a swirl of leaves. 


“Holy smokes!” I yelped. ‘Those babes 


are grouse!” 


My new friend gave me a _ half-worried 
look and said nothing. What he doubtlessly 
thought was that he had a nut on his hands. 


That afternoon we flushed a total of four 
birds. Not bad for a place on the very edge 
of town, especially when it is thought that 
grouse were driven out of these parts many 
years ago. And even more remarkable when 
one thinks of the bird as being a denizen of 
the untrammeled wilds. 


Last fall I returned to the place alone and 


je put up seven birds. It is my contention that 


some of them or their progeny have scattered 
to some of the adjoining tracts. They had 
had plenty of opportunity and time, for the 
farmer informed me that he was certain the 





birds had been on his place for more than a 
decade. 


Why can’t we help a bird that possesses 
so much adaptability and fortitude rather 
than pamper a bunch of delicate and tem- 
peramental exotics? Understand, I have noth- 
ing against the ringneck. That big, blustering 
chap has found his rightful place and is 
thoroughly Americanized in the bargain. 
What is more important, its environment 
ciffers so markedly from that of the grouse 
as to entirely eliminate the problem of hab- 
itat competition. 


The ready adaptability of the grouse is well 
illustrated by its behavior in heavily hunted 
covers as well as in settled regions. Those 
of you who have not encountered the birds 
where they have never been molested by 
man would not believe your eyes. They are 
positively as “tame” as barnyard fowl. Once 
I witnessed a guide noose two of five birds 
that had alighted on a low branch after being 
flushed. 


What a different creature is the sophisti- 
cated grouse. Its existence depends on its 
wariness and on its ability to roar away at 
the slightest intimation of danger. Where 
they have been heavily hunted the birds 
make off long before the gunner sees them, 
and other factors being favorable, most of 
them will enjoy a long life. 

As long as I can remember, grouse have 
inhabited a woodland known locally as the 
Goat Pasture. The place covers something 
over ninety acres and is heavily hunted. Yet, 


\ 
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‘‘Propaganda film—We’re going to send it to Hitler.’’ 


in the past decade I know of only one bird 
being bagged by hunters. Only once have I 
spotted a bird and that because he chanced 
to pass through a clearing far ahead of me. 
There will be grouse there as long as there 
is cover. 


What of diseases and natural enemies? 
Both are legion. However, since they have 
been existent as long as there have been 
grouse they may be considered as factors in 
nature’s plan of economy. The two are re- 
sponsible for the periodic recessions suffered 
by the grouse. Indeed, they may be con- 
sidered as natural controls for curbing the 
unusual prolificness of the species. The in- 
creasing scarcity of predators should be 
viewed with alarm because it is they that 
weed out the weak and sickly birds. The 
fact that the grouse always makes an aston- 
ishing and a remarkably rapid comeback 
after being all but wiped out of extensive 
areas vouches well for its hardiness and re- 
cuperative powers. 


The remarkable powers of recovery coupl- 
ed with its ready adaptability have undoubt- 
edly postponed the aid which it so richly de- 
serves. Since grouse are not raised in cap- 
tivity as readily as are other game species, 
they have from necessity been neglected. 
That drawback however, should only accel- 
erate the work that can be done to improve 
its habitat. That is the open season to more 
and better grouse shooting; that and jthe 
avoidance of possible competition arising 
from the introduction of foreign birds that 
might possibly make the grade. If I may be 
trite: 


America for Americans. 





Wilderness By the Skyscrapers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


each year which take up their abode on new 
trees and posts. There are more each season 
despite the efforts of sportsmen’s clubs to 
have some of them exterminated. It’s a nasty 
animal, that “No Gunning” sign—especially 
the kind called “Positively No Hunting or 
Trespassing.” I don’t like the way it snarls 
at you from a tree. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Conservation of American Resources—By 
Charles N. Elliott: Here is a textbook, pre- 
pared primarily for use in our schools, which 
every student of conservation should have 
on the shelf of his library. It covers all of 
America’s most important natural resources 
and all aspects of conservation. It is writ- 
ten in simple language and contains many 
stories of early America and the adventures 
of those persons who explored its resources. 
The text contains a lot of unusual features 
including conservation codes and conserva- 
tion messages. There are fifty of the latter 
from America’s outstanding conservation 
leaders. All in all the book contains 672 
pages profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs. Published by Turner E. Smith 
& Co.; price unknown. 
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THE LAND WE APPRECIATE 


plants which naturally die because of the 
lack of sunlight. As this change in plant life 
takes place a change in wildlife takes place 
also. Larger animals and birds move into 
the area. Man often can use these animals 
and birds for food. More drinking water is 
retained for the use of man. While the forests 
can be used for man’s industry and shelter. 
Where the good top soil has not been allowed 
to wash away in the streams, better plants 
can be grown to supply man’s food. The 
plants will contain more vitamins. This means 
greater health with less cost. It is not un- 
common to hear a doctor say that some of 
our ills are directly due to deficient diet. 
A question that may well be raised by 
educators is what was the basis for determin- 
ing a grade and credit for this course. The 
grade was based on four points. These were: 
1. The responses of the student in the 
field work done in the group. 
2. A written test in economics and 
sociology. 
3. An oral test on the plot about the 
other aspects of conservation, with all 
the faculty taking a part in the test. 


4. A written report on the work of 
each student showing his or her ability 
to transfer the experiences acquired to 
his or her personal teaching situation. 


It was very interesting to find taking this 
course both men and women teachers of a 
wide range of ages, and from almost all fields 
and grades of education. It was also surpris- 
ing to hear some of the reasons given by 
individuals for their taking the course. Some 
wished to teach elementary grades, others in- 
termediate. Still others planned to teach 
science, social science, nursing and health. 
Other reasons were to have a good time, to 
recover health by being outdoors or to study 
wildlife. Yet whatever the original reason all 
became so imbued with conservation and all 
its aspects that they soon began to work very 
hard to learn all they could to use in their 
own school situation. I think that all persons 
who attended the Laboratory will be better 
teachers than ever before. They are now in- 
spired to teach their pupils to seek a happier 
life, not richer in a financial sense but richer 
in real health, and the enjoyment of their 
environment. Whatever these teachers teach 
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will be interesting to their pupils. Pupils. 
joy studying about life and living things g Wi 
will participate more extensively. When & 
servation is integrated into a course as it 
taught at the Conservation Laboratory ¢ 
the slow pupil can find activities that 4m “7 
within his or her own experience. vy 
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It is my sincere hope that in the very ne " 
future we can read the announcement of A 
Conservation Laboratory for Teachers gic 
Pennsylvania. The teachers of Pennsylvang 2™® 
deserve the right to attend a camp wheg “‘ 
they can learn real facts of conservation “y 
that they may make their teaching vital. Ful jy ; 
teaching conservation as a part of any P 
lar cours2 is teaching common sense. And} | 
is remarkable today how uncommon is con ” 
mon sense. i 


If the attitude of living for a richer ay oe 


more wholesome life is to be taught, we mu } 
begin by living conservation. Every teachep !°° 
should be conservation conscious. I wish thap ' 
I could see every teacher bringing to 
the full meaning of these five words in bil 
gards to all life—Conservation—Education-§ of 
Observation—Interrelation—Appreciation. gr 








Cooperative Wildlife Research 


(Continued from Page 7) 


New Orleans, Louisiana. Problems being at- 
tacked are (1) the effects of animals on re- 
forestration and range management, and (2) 
the effect of forestry and range practices on 
wildlife. 


The principal objectives on forest wildlife 
research are (1) to the bird and animal 
species destructive to reforestration, that is 
to seed and seedlings, and the effects of vary- 
ing populations on composition, density and 
age classes of commercial timber stands; (2) 
the effects of forest management practices on 
desirable wildlife, principally game and fur 
species; (3) making deliberate changes in 
forestry practices for wildlife benefit, for ex- 
ample, making various size, shape and inter- 
spersions of openings in continuous stands 
of conifers and hardwoods; and (4) to de- 
termine the optimum requirements for game 
and fur species in forest feeds and cover. 

The principal objectives of range wildlife 
research are to determine (1) the wildlife 
species destructive to ranges; (2) the effect 
of rodents and varying populations of each 
species on range grass production, density 
and composition; (3) the relation of rodents 
and big game species to livestock production 
on the range; and (4) the factors limiting 
populations of rodents and other wildlife 
species on western ranges. 


Progress has been made on (1) relation 
of many species of rodents to range grass pro- 
duction, density, and composition in Califor- 
nia; (2) methods of treating Douglas fir seed 
to prevent consumption by rodents; (3) treat- 
ments of Lake States forests for better utili- 
zation of wintering deer yards; (4) identifica- 
tion technique of damage done by birds and 
mammals to forests; (5) effect of birds in 
longleaf pine regeneration in the South; (6) 
the effect of size, shape, and frequency of 


forest openings on wildlife, and how they 
may be economically created and maintained. 

These findings are of value to the man- 
agement of forest and range lands throughout 
the country, and they are expected to in- 


2 ——__———n O1l 


fluence the programs of the Soil Conserva: 
tion Service, Forest Service, Agricultura P' 
Adjustment Administration, Extension Ser# ‘ 
vice, State game and conservation commis§ ‘ 
sions, and many other agencies. h 
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‘“*He won’t bark or nothing—Just stands in front of some brush with his tail sticking out 
and one paw raised.’’ 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


We had penetrated the tract scarcely more 
than a couple score feet when the first bird 
let loose. 


“There’s one!” cried my host as if the 
thunderous roar hadn't startled me half out 
of my wits. 


After watching the bird careen off into 
thicker cover I emitted a low whistle of 
amazement. Then, half to myself I muttered: 
“Well, I'll be doggoned.” 


“What's the matter?” asked my companion 
in surprise. 


B-R-R-O-O-O-M-M! Another rocket cata- 
pulted from out of a swirl of leaves. 


“Holy smokes!” I yelped. “Those babes 


are grouse!” 


My new friend gave me a half-worried 
look and said nothing. What he doubtlessly 
thought was that he had a nut on his hands. 


That afternoon we flushed a total of four 
birds. Not bad for a place on the very edge 
of town, especially when it is thought that 
grouse were driven out of these parts many 
years ago. And even more remarkable when 
one thinks of the bird as being a denizen of 
the untrammeled wilds. 

Last fall I returned to the place alone and 
put up seven birds. It is my contention that 
some of them or their progeny have scattered 
to some of the adjoining tracts. They had 
had plenty of opportunity and time, for the 
farmer informed me that he was certain the 
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birds had been on his place for more than a 
decade. 


Why can’t we help a bird that possesses 
so much adaptability and fortitude rather 
than pamper a bunch of delicate and tem- 
peramental exotics? Understand, I have noth- 
ing against the ringneck. That big, blustering 
chap has found his rightful place and is 
thoroughly Americanized in the bargain. 
What is more important, its environment 
Giffers so markedly from that of the grouse 
as to entirely eliminate the problem of hab- 
itat competition. 


The ready adaptability of the grouse is well 
illustrated by its behavior in heavily hunted 
covers as well as in settled regions. Those 
of you who have not encountered the birds 
where they have never been molested by 
man would not believe your eyes. They are 
positively as “tame” as barnyard fowl. Once 
I witnessed a guide noose two of five birds 
that had alighted on a low branch after being 
flushed. 


What a different creature is the sophisti- 
cated grouse. Its existence depends on its 
wariness and on its ability to roar away at 
the slightest intimation of danger. Where 
they have been heavily hunted the birds 
make off long before the gunner sees them, 
and other factors being favorable, most of 
them will enjoy a long life. 


As long as I can remember, grouse have 
inhabited a woodland known locally as the 
Goat Pasture. The place covers something 
over ninety acres and is heavily hunted. Yet, 





‘Propaganda film—We’re going to send it to Hitler.’’ 


in the past decade I know of only one bird 
being bagged by hunters. Only once have I 
spotted a bird and that because he chanced 
to pass through a clearing far ahead of me. 
There will be grouse there as long as there 
is cover. 


What of diseases and natural enemies? 
Both are legion. However, since they have 
been existent as long as there have been 
grouse they may be considered as factors in 
nature’s plan of economy. The two are re- 
sponsible for the periodic recessions suffered 
by the grouse. Indeed, they may be con- 
sidered as natural controls for curbing the 
unusual prolificness of the species. The in- 
creasing scarcity of predators should be 
viewed with alarm because it is they that 
weed out the weak and sickly birds. The 
fact that the grouse always makes an aston- 
ishing and a remarkably rapid comeback 
after being all but wiped out of extensive 
areas vouches well for its hardiness and re- 
cuperative powers. 


The remarkable powers of recovery coupl- 
ed with its ready adaptability have undoubt- 
edly postponed the aid which it so richly de- 
serves. Since grouse are not raised in cap- 
tivity as readily as are other game species, 
they have from necessity been neglected. 
That drawback however, should only accel 


erate the work that can be done to improve, 


its habitat. That is the open season to more 
and better grouse shooting; that and ,the 
avoidance of possible competition arising 
from the introduction of foreign birds that 
might possibly make the grade. If I may 'be 
trite: 


America for Americans. 





Wilderness By the Skyscrapers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


each year which take up their abode on new 
trees and posts. There are more each season 
despite the efforts of sportsmen’s clubs to 
have some of them exterminated. It’s a nasty 
animal, that “No Gunning” sign—especially 
the kind called “Positively No Hunting or 
Trespassing.” I don’t like the way it snarls 
at you from a tree. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Conservation of American Resources—By 
Charles N. Elliott: Here is a textbook, pre- 
pared primarily for use in our schools, which 
every student of conservation should have 
on the shelf of his library. It covers all of 
America’s most important natural resources 
and all aspects of conservation. It is writ- 
ten in simple language and contains many 
stories of early America and the adventures 
of those persons who explored its resources. 
The text contains a lot of unusual features 
including conservation codes and conserva- 
tion messages. There are fifty of the latter 
from America’s outstanding conservation 
leaders. All in all the book contains 672 
pages profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs. Published by Turner E. Smith 
& Co.; price unknown. 
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What Odo lacked in age he possessed 
thrice-fold in experience. Many were the 
battles he had won. Time after time he had 
been challenged, and time after time he had 
conquered. He had to his advantage all the 
experience of fifteen hard-fighting years. 


And he knew that Than possessed no such 
wealth of experience. But pitted against that 
experience was youth. Confidently Than met 
his onrushes with lowered head and a strong, 
firm-bedded body. 


The noise of the battle was terrible. The 
ring of antlers and thud of bodies and scrap- 
ing and thumping of hooves resounded 
through the forest. The does watched, wide- 
eyed and tense. And as if wakened by the 
combat, the lake began to stir slightly, and 
a whisper moved restlessly along the trees. 
{t was as if Nature stirred uneasily, knowing 
everything faced the inexorable law that old 
Odo, fighting valiantly on the shores of the 
lake, faced this night. 


So engrossed in combat were the two bucks 
that Vulpes, the red fox, approached quite 
unnoticed. And why did Vulpes approach? 
He, too, knew. He was not told, and yet he 
knew. The fox leaped nimbly on a nearby 
stump and watched, and waited, his sharp 
pointed face lighted by the moonlight. His 
eyes sparkled with delight. Now and again 
his long tongue sipped across his slavered 
jaws. 


And time after time old Odo charged, and 
time after time his great antlers clashed 
heavily against the antlers of Than. His fore- 
paws worked furiously, striking, hammering 
away like pistons. But Than did not retreat, 
and he answered Odo, blow for blow. Two 
proud heads shook and bobbed in the moon- 
light, two great bodies lunged and stumbled 
and thrashed about the underbrush. Sparks 
flew occasionally as hooves struck stone. And 
wild snorts emanated from the battlers. The 
does remained quite still; once a fawn, young- 
est of the group, bleated dolefully. 


It was as if Odo fought for the very pos- 
session of all the surrounding forest. Indeed, 
for many years he had been the lord of this 
wild domain. No wildcat or fox had dared 
to challenge him. For years he had been as 
king. He had led the herd through famine 
and through plenty, had run at the head of 
his fellows through seasons when the forest 
had semed alive with the crash of rifles and 
whistle of bullets; he had given his strong 
blood to such as Than, who fought him now. 
Yet Nature had not meant him to be king 
for long. A short span is allotted even the 
very strongest. And in this span Nature ac- 
complishes its purpose, the new are born and 
are nursed to adult strength; and when the 
purpose is accomplished, Nature seizes the 
throne from the master. 


For many feet on either side of the battlers 
the brush was stamped about and uptossed. 
And now the breathing of the battlers be- 
came heavy. Odo, especially, breathed heav- 
ily. His breath seemed to whistle from him, 
in hurried spurts. He fought desperately. 
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‘‘Would I need two licenses to use a double-barreled one?’’ 


The time was past now that he fought for 
leadership; now, he fought for the dearest 
thing of all, his life. Blood gushed from a 
great tear at his throat and dripped down 
his sides, mixing freely with the foam that 
was gathered at his mouth. Twice he fell, 
and twice he arose again to fight on. 


How could Than fight on and on an on, 
as a tireless machine? Blows that had felled 
the stoutest of warriors only seemed to anger 
Than the more! What strange demon was 
this, who would not fall?—Perhaps Vulpes 
the fox knew, sitting quietly on the stump 
and waiting. 


Finally a powerful lunge felled Odo again. 
The buck dropped to his knees, then rolled 
over on his sides. His muscles moved gamely, 
trying to effect a rise. But the muscles were 
feeble. Too much life-blood had gushed from 
his veins, and Odo was done. Even the last 
movements of the old buck were feeble 
bows with his forepaws, aimed toward his 
enemy. But slowly his movements grew less 
pronounced. His muscles grew taut, and then 
slowly relaxed. A great bubble of foam and 
blood formed at his lips and a terrible, 


grating gurgle came from his throat. Soon 
he was very, very still. Silence again came 
to Mosey Wood. The wind died again. The 
lake was a dark, placid mirror in whose face 
was darker forest and silver stars and a full, 
golden, quietly-floating moon. 


Than whistled, once, and yet again. The 
does moved slowly up the bank, toward Than. 
Vulpes the fox slipped silently into the 
shadows. 


And then Than’s proud head raised still 
higher so that the great set of antlers stood 
out bold and defiant in the skylight. With 
bold, sure steps he moved into the forest. 
The dark forms of the does followed, in 
couples and single file. And soon all had 
vanished, and all was still. 


It was shortly after, that Vulpes the fox 
appeared again. The wary animal leaped on 
a stump and sniffed suspiciously at the air. 
Then, after a time, he bounded to the ground. 
Head low, nose pointed downward, he circled 
the body of Odo. He circled again and again, 
sniffing, growling slightly, rolling his greedy 
tongue about his jaws. And then, finally, 


Vulpes the fox moved in to his feast. 
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KNOW YOUR DUCKS 


(Contnued from Page 15) 
other in the air. At close range bluebills in 
air present a combination of blue bills, white 
wing stripe and white underside. They fly 
rapidly, erratically, and generally at moder- 
ate height in bunched flocks. 


Small Diving Ducks 


Ruddy Duck—This bristle-tailed duck beats 
its short, broad-tipped wings so rapidly that 
the sound produced has given him the nick- 
name, bumble bee coot. It buzzes along 
rapidly but close to the water. In flight this 
species presents a uniformly dark appearance. 
Ashort, thick head and neck are two readily 
seen points of identification to look for when 
ruddys are suspected in the vicinity. 


Bufflehead—Conspicuous black and white 
coloration, small, chunky size, and rapid 
fight assist in cataloging this small diver. 
When alighting on the water, this duck often 
called the butterball makes a considerable 
splash. Their call is a single guttural croak. 


To supplement this information, the hunter 
should pore over a good bird book, paying 
more attention to underside coloration than 
the topside markings for on the wing and 
in none too good light conditions a duck does 
not resemble the gaudy bird in print. One 
of the finest thrills in life is the sight of a 
flock of ducks coming into the decoys. And 
one of the satisfactions of hunting ducks is 
the ability to identify the incoming wan- 
derers of the airways. 





Naturally Artificial 


(Continued from Page 21) 


For each suggestion presented in good 
faith, and which in turn receives the serious 
consideration of the proper authorities, there 
should be determining, favorable facts, and 
convincing, conclusive evidence relative to a 
sound wildlife program to uphold the pro- 
posed suggestions. Personal resentment, pet 
theories, selfish interests and wishful think- 
ing must not be responsible for any single 
suggestion or petition! 

Our requests reflect our ambitions. Incon- 
sistent suggestions tend to denote prejudice! 
Persistently advising or requesting partial 
conservation may eventually lower the value 
of our present highly esteemed advice. Sel- 
fish and foolish proposals will ultimately re- 
duce the weight of our opinion to zero. If 
we insist that we are able to cope with the 
various situations without being intimately 
familiar with the details we will be posing 
as experts whereas in reality we are nothing 
but rank amateurs. 

The first prerequisite to an intelligent ef- 
fort to solve the problems confronting Penn- 
Sylvania sportsmen is a careful study of each 
Problem and its relationship to the other. 





Be sure your gun is empty when not in use. 
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OFFICIAL 1941 OPEN SEASON AND BAG LIMITS 
(AS FIXED BY GAME COMMISSION AT MEETING OF JULY 10, 1941). 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 

1 no hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 

7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 

E.S.T. (See separate summary for Waterfowl and Coots.) Traps may not be set 

before 7 A. M. on the first day of the seasons for trapping in open counties. Raccoons 

may be hunted at night with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 

UPLAND GAME (Small game possession BAG LIMITS SEASONS 

limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close . 

NE AONE asics wa Gags cvtseweeddatatee 2 10 

es NIN gag Sach Sa cldmewiwed cies 5 15 

Wild Turkey (See 9 counties closed below)* 1 1 

Ringneck Pheasants, males only .......... 2 12 \ Nov. 1 Nov. 29 

Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds)... Unlimited | 

Pere; OURO ais 6a ec asc cpecictececnce 4 20 

Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined 
ME Sa eS sachin ak Mets hpaetee ween ees 6 20 

MII, CR ss cde 's's avbsduweane wibiaes Unlimited Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1942 

Raccoons, by individual or hunting party, 
er IIs ook ok boos cued ya caves 2 { 15 Oct. 15 Dec. 31 

Raccoons, by trapping (See 14 counties i Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
Clowed BelOw)® 2.2... ccccccbecccccces 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ................ 5 Unlimited July 1 Sept. 30 

Bear, over one year old by individual...... 1 1 

Bear, over one year old by hunting party Nov. 19 Nov. 22 
OE TOR OF CAG os 5 Si bec cde 2 2 

Deer, male with two or more points to one } 

ING coc Mile veers ta steeeeeeeesees sees 1 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 13 

Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or ( 

MO cc cme diss dace abel daca ewes wesc 6 6 

NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Antlerless Deer, Elk, and Cub Bears. 

FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 

oor ka oslceans dhaeebss «sep sae Unlimited Nov. 1 Jan.31, 1942 

Otters (By traps only, in 6 counties)*.... 4 Nov. 1 Jan.31, 1942 

Muskrats (By trans Only) .... 6.2 .ccccccccs Unlimited Dec. 1 Dec. 31 

Beavers (By traps only, 14 counties closed) * 3 Feb.14 Feb. 28, 1942 

Opoesums and GRUMES . .. 5. cies ccccccvces Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1942 

AN APPEAL TO TRAPPERS—In order to avoid destroying game and 
injuring dogs, trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in 
trails. All traps must be tagged. 

*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 

TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, 
Potter, Warren and Wayne Counties. 

RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Beaver, Berks, Blair, Butler, Cam- 
bria,, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Huntingdon, Jefferson, Lancaster, Lawrence, 
Luzerne and Schuylkill Counties. 

OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Lackawanna, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Wyoming Counties. 

BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping in all counties except Carbon, Clarion, Craw- 
ford, Elk, Erie, Forest, Lancaster, Lawrence, Luzerne, Mercer, Schuylkill, Venango, 
Warren and Wyoming Counties. One person may set and tend 10 traps only. 

SNARES—No counties open to use of snares this winter. 

FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 
Daily 1941 
Limits* Open Seasons 

Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and 
C660), COMDIMNGE KMAGS . ooow cccccceve's 15 } Sept. 1 Nov. 30 

SE DORIA SE EL NEE OTE PPE ERC coe 15 

NES 5.55 5 os kona we ew ah aaa 4 Oct. 16 Oct. 30 

Wild Ducks (See Restrictions) ........... 10* 

Wild Geese (combined kinds) ............ 3 t Oct. 16 Dec. 14 

te 6 a i oh iad seiecowcs 25 


*RESTRICTIONS—In the daily bag limit only 3 Redheads or 3 Buffleheads or 3 of these 
combined species and 1 WOOD DUCK. No open season on Wilson’s Snipe (Jack- 
snipe), Swans and Ross’ Geese. Possession Limits: Ducks, Geese and Woodcock; 
twice daily bag. Note: only 1 Wood Duck may be possessed at any time. All other 
migratory birds: one days limit only. Possession Limit 20 days after season. 


SHOOTING HOURS—(Standard Time) Ducks, Geese and Coots, 7 A. M. (unless sunrise 
occurs later than 7:00 A.M.) to 4 P.M.; Rails and Gallinules, 7 A.M.-to 5 P.M., 
except in Tidal Marsh Areas Sunrise to Sunset; Woodcock 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
EXCEPTION: No hunting of any kind before 9 A.M. November 1. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 





MONG the excellent articles on bounties 
which have appeared lately the follow- 
ing from John Mock, in the Pittsburgh Press, 


seems one of the best. In a few words it 
proves an important conservation point. 


“Hatteras, N. C.—Predators and bounties 
are two related subjects attracting more than 
passing attention of sportsmen of the country. 
“Here in the south, the question of paying 
bounties was put to one of the local protec- 
tors. 


“*Frankly’, he advised us, ‘we have never 
gone in for payment of bounties on any of 
the so-called predators and the fact that we 
do not offer such inducements seems to make 
no change in the status of our game.’ 


““Further south’, he related, ‘one of your 
northern Yankees bought up quite a tract of 
land. No sooner had he taken over than he 
issued orders to take off all the foxes. He 
paid his caretakers a royalty or bounty on 
everyone of the animals taken. Two years 
after all of the foxes had. been removed, or 
at least, all those which could be captured, 
his quail hunting ended almost overnight. In- 
vestigations by several biologists of the State 
University revealed that the area was over- 
run with mice. It was the mice which de- 
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stroyed the future of his quail hunting, long 
before the peeps were hatched. In fact, no 
peeps were hatched, as the mice destroyed 
the eggs.’ 

“*Today’, he added, ‘Quail hunting has been 
restored, but before it was restored, foxes 
were brought back to the land.’” 


There was an amusing paragraph in a 
petition from a small group in Pennsylvania 
in favor of a bounty on the red fox. One 
of their members claimed that he found 
parts of ‘coon and deer in a fox earth. Some 
fox. 

Actually, of course, what was proven is 
something that the game authorities already 
know—viz: that a great deal of what is found 
in dens was dead before the predator met it. 
Even the most rabid of the anti-fox people 
(and they are fortunately today very few in 
number) would claim that foxes kill deer. 

On the subject of bounties, the late great 
sportsman, Frank Foster, prominent member 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, made 
a careful survey of the Game Commission of 
each state in the Union and there was not a 
single one in favor of bounties, and most 
states had given them a thorough trial. 

All this brings up another angle, and that 
is an animal which does kill deer, namely, 
the wildcat. After a very careful investiga- 
tion the Pennsylvania Game Commission took 
off the bounty on wildcats because they found 
this animal was not only being exterminated 
for the $15.00 bounty, but also hides from 
other states were being shipped up in order 
to claim the Pennsylvania bounty. The main 
reason then for taking off the bounty was 
that research proved that practically all deer 
killed by the wildcat were the sick or dis- 
eased ones which could not get away fast 
enough, and this killing of such specimens 
was beneficial to the general deer population. 

The same also has been found out to be 
true of the rabbit and bird population and 
foxes. 
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« « By W. NEWBOLD ELY, M. F. H 


* * * J | 


Having recently reported on the Bagg 
Hunt we thought some notes on a hunt) 
Iraq might be of interest. These were re 
ly sent us by an English friend who w 
formerly out there and is now stationed 
Jamaica, which is apparently the one plag 
occupied by Englishmen where they 
not started a hunt. The reasons are twofold § ~ 
Jamaica is mostly mountainous and thickly 
wooded, and secondly, there are no foxes of 
even coyotes,—nothing but the mongoog 
which, originally imported to kill the snak 
and rats, have become quite a pest. 


The name of the Iraq hunt is the Exodu 
The origin of the name is “ex o dus”, whi 
is what the Hindustan sounds like for I] 
as the hunt was started by the officers of 
110th. 


The country is a tough going one on é 
count of a wide area being flooded for 
gation, and the canals and ditches take 
place of Leicestershire’s Whitsuntide. 


The coverts are the groves of camel 
and date palm which line the rivers. Wh 
the jack goes away he usually makes for 
cliffs around Lake Habbaniga where tf 
caves make safe “earths”. 


Most of the hunt are mounted on 
ponies which are clever, hardy and chea 
They are on the small side and the legs 
many of their riders hang well down towal 
the ground. Most of these horses are whi 


The hunt staff wear the regular vel 
hunting caps, but the rest of the field 
white pith helmets, as during the long sun 
mer the temperature reaches 120 degrees i 
the shade. 


Quite a bit of diplomatic groundwork wi 
the native chieftains is accomplished by hav: 
ing them in the field, and many importany 
native leaders are ardent followers of thé 
Exodus hounds. 4 





THE GUY IN THE MIRROR 


(Quoted in The Pathfinder of May 10, 1941, from Niagara Falls 


Smelting & Refining Corp.) 


When you get what you want in your struggle for self. 
And the world makes you King for a day, 

Then go to the mirror and look at yourself, 

And see what that guy has to say. 


For it isn’t a man’s father, or mother, cr wife, 
Whose judgment upon him must pass; 

The feller whose verdict counts most in his life, 
Is the guy staring back from the glass. 


He’s the feller to please; never mind all the rest, 
For he’s with you clear up to the end; 

And you’ve passed your most dangerous difficult test, 
If the guy in the glass is your friend. 


You may be like Jack Horner and “chisel” a plum, 
And think you’re a wonderful guy; 

But the man in the glass says you’re only a bum, 

If you can’t look him straight in the eye. 


You can fool the whole world down the pathway of years, 
And get pats on the back as you pass; 

But your final reward will be heartaches and tears, 

If you’ve cheated the guy in the glass. 
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